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TWO CASES OF MYKO-FIBROMATA IN HORSES, 


BY DR. BAYER, PROFESSOR OF OPERATIVE AND CLINICAL SURGERY IN THE 
IMPERIAL VETERINARY INSTITUTE, VIENNA. 


BOLLINGER, Johne, Rabl and Rivolta have rendered great 
service to veterinary pathology by elucidating the cause of 
many tumours in the horse, due to micrococci. These 
formations are usually known as myko-fibromata, myko- 
desmoide and botryomykotic tumours. 

In this article I propose to describe and illustrate two 
well-marked instances that were observed in our clinic last 
ear. 
, I. A black draught stallion, sixteen years old, was brought 
to the Institute for examination, on account of several swell- 
ings which had been noticed on it for some time. The 
position and relative size of these tumours are shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2. The largest was situated in the region of the 
left shoulder-joint, and the entire mass measured 53 centi- 
metres horizontally at its widest part, vertically 60 centi- 
metres, while its greatest depth was about 20 centimetres, 
The tumour, with the exception of the lower portion, was well 
defined, immovable, and very firm in consistency, fluctuation 
being perceived in only one small spot. The upper surface 
was nodulated, and the greater part of the skin adherent to 
the tumour was perforated by a number of small dark open- 
ings, from which was discharged, at a later period, a blackish, 
grumous pus. <A probe could be passed into these openings 
to a depth of 5 centimetres, where it met with indurated con- 
nective tissue. Neither pain nor heat were noticeable, nor 
yet did this enormous tumour interfere with movement of the 
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limb. On the under portion of the breast there was a second 
smaller, but similarly constituted tumour, that extended 
between the fore limbs to the lower part of the chest. On the 
right shoulder, where the collar lies, there were a numberjof 
smaller tumours. The general condition of the animal was 
normal—temperature 382° C., pulse 40, respirations 14. 





The diagnosis of a mykofibroma was easy in this case, but 
the prognosis was unfavourable, owing to the difficulty of 
removing such a tumour, which was deeply embedded in the 
muscles, while it was intimately adherent to the skin every- 
where over its surface, the skin itself being diseased; so that 
complete extirpation of the tumour clements did not appear 
possible. 

The horse was purchased for dissection, and a fost-mortem 
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examination proved that operation would not have been 
justified. When the large tumour was removed it weighed 
814 lbs. The internal organs were healthy. A microscopical 
examination confirmed the diagnosis. 





Fic. 2 


II. A black draught horse exhibited on the under surface 
of the chest, between the fore limbs, a large hemispherical 
tumour that everywhere felt firm, and was painless and of 
normal temperature. The skin was everywhere adherent to 
it, and hairless, and at the outer periphery it was somewhat 
displaced. At the most dependent part of the tumour there 
was an opening 5 centimetres in diameter, from which pro- 
truded a second globular tumour the size of a child’s head, 
and which reached as low as the upper border of the right 
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knee, and during progression swung backwards and forwards. 
The upper surface was generally uneven from the presence of 
large, firm granulations, which were covered with pus, blood, 
and crusts. (Figure 3.) 

According to the testimony of the man who brought the 
horse to the clinic, a similar swelling, which protruded in 
the same way, had been removed by ligature. 

The microscopical examina- 
tion of a small portion removed 
by means of the probe, con- 
firmed the diagnosis as to its 
being a mykofibroma. 

The horse was thrown down, 
and by gentle manipulation 
the pedunculated neoplasm was 
ligatured and removed, and 
the other parts covered by the 
skin were enucleated from it 
and cutaway. After suppress- 
ing the hemorrhage by liga- 
turing the larger vessels, the 
wound was closed by suture 
and bound up. Primary union 
did not take place, and the 
sutures gave way, the edges of 
the skin and the entire surface 
of the wound being covered 
with luxuriant and rapidly-in- 
creasing granulations in the 
form of tumour matter. This 
surface was energetically 
treated with the actual cau- 
tery, but after the crusts were 
thrown off a relapse again oc- 
curred, and the same thing was 
observed after trial of the 
Vienna paste, as well as after 
use of the surgical spoon and the application of various 
corrosive remedies. Finally, I had the wound bound up 
every day with jute saturated with concentrated lactic acid. 
Then, at last, sound granulations were formed, and the heal- 
ing process commenced. Lest any misunderstanding should 
arise, I beg to remark that I will not aver that lactic acid is 
a specific for the disease, as at that stage some other medi- 
cament might have been of equal service. 
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Melanotic Sarcomataz in a Mare. 


MELANOTIC SARCOMATA IN A MARE. 


BY E. WALLIS HOARE, M.R.C.V.S., CORK. 


THE presence of these tumours in the equine species, 
especially in grey horses, is not uncommon, and_ in 
describing the following case my only reason is to show 
in how many diverse localities in the animal body they may 
manifest themselves. 

The subject was an aged grey mare which had been a 
clever huntress in her day, and had fora good many years 
been put to the stud, where she bred several foals. The 
owner had always noticed a tumour in the middle region of 
the neck, on the course of the jugular vein, which never 
increased in size, and ascribed it to the operation of bleeding 
having been clumsily performed before she came into his 
possession. 

Beyond being a “ whistler,” the animal was in perfect 
health and performed her day’s hunting without any appre- 
ciable fatigue. 

About two years ago, a tumour commenced to grow behind 
the left ear, which gradually increased in size and resembled 
“ poll-evil”’ to a great extent. 

Within the past six months she began to lose flesh and 
pine away, without showing any decided symptoms of a 
particular disease, and died of general exhaustion. Having 
to perform the /ost-mortem inspection at night, and as the 
carcase was approaching decomposition very quickly, I regret 
I had not an opportunity of making a careful examination of 
the internal organs, and had to content myself with examining 
the external tumours. 

The one situated on the poll weighed twelve ounces, and 
extended round the base of the ear. On examining the 
tumour in the neck, it was found to be oval in shape, imbedded 
in the connective tissue, and immediately under the jugular 
vein, which was greatly distended at this point from the 
pressure of the tumour. 

Another tumour was found attached to the peritoneum, 
and I have no doubt that there must have been a large 
number in other organs. 

An examination of these tumours showed them to be 
melanotic sarcoma. 
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AN INTERESTING CASE OF HYSTEROCELE IN A 
PREGNANT BITCH. 


BY GEORGE FLEMING. 





IN my work on Veterinary Obstetrics, I have devoted a portion 
of the chapters allotted to the “ Accidents of Pregnancy” 
and “ Dystokia by Displacement or Changed Relations of 
the Uterus,” to a consideration of hysterocele in all the 
domesticated animals during pregnancy and parturition ; and 
have remarked that it is far from being an ordinary accident, 
and when present that it is a serious obstacle to expul- 
sion of the foetus. I have also dwelt on the danger of 
mistaking this condition fora mammary neoplasm, especially 
in the bitch, and operating accordingly; and to avoid such a 
grave error, have laid down the chief diagnostic signs that 
should guide the veterinary surgeon in arriving at a correct 
conclusion. 

A more than usually interesting case of this kind came 
recently under my own personal observation, and as it par- 
ticularly emphasises the great need there is for care and 
discrimination in dealing with instances of supposed mam- 
mary tumours—in the canine species especially—I venture to 
describe it briefly. 

Calling on a friend in the country some time ago, he drew 
my attention to a small Yorkshire terrier bitch which, being 
a pet, was usually kept in the house, but which, having 
developed a large swelling between her hind legs, had much 
difficulty in moving about. I made a somewhat hurried and 
superficial examination, as she was shown to me when I was 
about to leave, and there were ladies and children about in 
the drawing room—but it was evident that the tumour was 
not due to protrusion of intestine. It occupied the right 
mammary region, from behind the last teat to near the 
umbilicus; it felt hard and nodulated, was rather isolated 
from the abdominal wall, and could not be reduced or 
diminished in size to the slightest extent. As the skin was 
black, no discoloration could be observed; it was not, how- 
ever, adherent to the tumour, neither was it ulcerated. The 
swelling was about as large as a hen’s egg, and somewhat 
the same shape. As its presence made the animal very 
uncomfortable, and as it was also unsightly, the owner was 
desirous of having the tumour removed, if this could be done 
with safety ; but as I was not quite satisfied as to its nature, 
I advised delay, promising to make another examination of it. 
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Unfortunately, I did not call again for a considerable time— 
more than a month—when I was astonished on being informed 
that the bitch had brought forth a pup soon after I saw her, 
and Seemingly without any trouble; as she was in apparent 
good health and ease one evening, and was found nursing 
her offspring the following morning. The pup was a very 
large one for the size of the bitch, and the owner had not the 
slightest suspicion she was pregnant when he called my 
attention to her, as he had not seen or known of her being 
with any dog. On examining her on this occasion, I found 
the firm irregular mass had disappeared, and in its place 
were intestines—soft and elastic—which could be returned 
into the abdominal cavity. 

As to the nature of the case, there could now be no doubt 
whatever ; and as there was only one pup, it had occupied the 
whole of the hernied portion of the uterus. What was most 
extraordinary was the spontaneous birth of the progeny, and, 
it was supposed, in a short time and without difficulty. Kopp, 
Railliet, and Nocard have recorded cases of hysterocele ; in 
only one or two of them the puppies were in the extruded por- 
tion of the uterus, the others being contained in the abdominal 
portion ; and the latter were born in a natural manner, but the 
former could not be removed except by Cesarean section. 
Kopp took away three puppies so imprisoned by the operation 
of gastro-hysterotomy. Spontaneous birth must be extremely 
rare under these circumstances, as I can find only two such 
instances alluded to in veterinary literature. Roll has de- 
scribed the case of a bitch affected with uterine hernia, and 
which, nevertheless, brought forth its young in a normal 
manner; and Prange published the history of another one 
that gave birth to three puppies which had been lodged in a 
hernia of this kind. Such an occurrence is not so unfrequent 
in uniparous animals. 

It is possible that an inexperienced practitioner, or even 
one with some experience, but acting hastily and without 
due consideration, might have mistaken the gravid uterus in 
the case I have described, as a neoplasm, and attempted its 
excision. Such a thing has happened repeatedly, and gener- 
ally with a fatal result ; and the veterinary surgeon has there- 
fore to exercise his skill in distinguishing mammary tumour 
from a foetus 77 utero. In the work referred to, Ihave pointed 
out that the tumour is generally nodulated or lumpy (the 
foetus was so in this case), very hard, and the skin is closely 
adherent to it; whereas the uterine hernia has not the 
fluctuation of a kyst or abscess, neither has it the resistance 
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of a carcinoma, fibroma or adenoma; while the skin covering 
it is smooth, supple, perfectly natural, and without ulcerations, 
discolorations, and other signs that indicate such neoplasms, 
If pregnancy is well advanced, then the movements of the 
foetus may be felt, though they were not observed in my case, 





€&nitorial. 
INSTRUCTION IN HORSE-SHOEING. 


THE Worshipful Company of Farriers, in conjunction with 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, has inaugurated a most 
creditable and necessary work in undertaking to improve the 
technical knowledge of horse-shoers, and inducing them to 
give more study and attention to their craft. These humble 
but most useful artizans have hitherto had little opportunity 
or encouragement afforded them, and have been left to pursue 
their calling by a kind of automatic or rule-of-thumb procedure 
which does not reflect much credit on a country that boasts of 
the finest and most valuable horses in the world. Incarrying 
on his art in his own more or less imperfect fashion, the shoer 
has been only too often accused of ignorance, and his treat- 
ment of the horse’s feet has been generally designated as 
barbarous. If it be admitted that such complaints have been 
only too well founded on the whole, we might ask if this has 
been altogether, or at all, the fault of the artizan, and if the 
Government, the public, and even the veterinary profession, 
have not been more to blame for neglect in seeing that he was 
better taught and fairly grounded in the principles of hoof 
management in its three-fold aspect of physiological, ortho- 
poedic, and pathological shoeing. In this direction England 
is certainly far behind other European nations, and particu- 
larly Germany, where the instruction of the zzfschmzed is 
systematically enforced by the Government, which has 
established schools in various centres, where all shoers must 
attend for a certain time, and where they are taught every- 
thing pertaining to their art by special teachers. Not only 
this, but no one in Germany is allowed to pursue the calling 
of hoofsmith unless he has passed satisfactorily at one of these 
institutions, while the charge for shoeing is arbitrarily fixed 
by the Government. Of course, nothing of this kind could be 
introduced into the United Kingdom, where so much is left 
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to private enterprise and initiation; and it is scarcely to be 
expected that our Government would in any way contribute 
to the expense of teaching shoers their trade. So that it is left 
for public-spirited bodies, such as those named, to undertake 
what in other countries is considered to be the duty of the 
State. In entering upon such a mission there are serious 
difficulties to be encountered, and which must be overcome 
before any very satisfactory progress is made, and especially 
as the means wherewith to carry out the views of the 
organisers of the scheme are very limited. But a beginning 
has been made, and the movement will grow when those for 
whose welfare it has been instituted comprehend what is really 
intended and required. It is quite extraordinary the number 
of men who have for years been shoeing horses, and yet have 
never seen and know nothing of the contents of the hoof; nor 
yet are they acquainted in the slightest degree with the 
structure or functions of the hoof itself, nor do they appreciate 
the value of their art in maintaining the feet and limbs of 
horses in a healthy and efficient condition. All this the shoer 
ought to know, and it is the object of this movement to assist 
him in acquiring such knowledge and carrying it into every- 
day practice. This in no way infringes on the province of the 
veterinary surgeon, nor should it in the slightest degree 
interfere with his professional work. On the contrary, he 
ought to hail with much satisfaction the prospect of the advent 
of better workmen, who can manipulate with the intelligence 
and skill which is so necessary such a delicate and 
important organ as the horse’s foot. All lovers of the horse 
are deeply interested in keeping the noble creature sound and 
free from pain at all times, and the intense and continuous 
suffering which bad shoeing entails, everyone should be 
anxious to abolish. It is therefore to be earnestly hoped that 
the undertaking with which the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers has so appropriately and laudably identified itself, 
may meet with a full measure of success, and receive ample 
support and encouragement. 





RECENT RESEARCHES PUBLISHED ON DISEASES OF THE EYES 
IN ANIMALS.* 

BY MM. BARRIER AND GUENOT, VETERINARY-SURGEONS, FRENCH ARMY. 
Boru from a scientific and a practical point of view, the use of the ophthalmo- 
scope in veterinary medicine has been the object of general important obser- 
vations during the last few years. Those researches that have been recently 


* Translated from the Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire, by Veterinary-Captain J. A. Nunn, D.S.O., 
F.R.C.V.S., Principal, Lahore Veterinary College. 
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published in France are especially those of MM. Hocquart and Bernard and 
Professor Violet ; also an article on the diseases of the eyes in the Diction- 
ary of Practical Veterinary Medicine, Surgery and Hygiene. Another 
important work is “A Manual on the Clinical Observation of the Eye,” by 
M. Schampp, of the Royal Veterinary School of Munich, and which contains 
many valuable hints to practitioners on the study of diseases of the eye. 
Almost all authors that have written on diseases of the eye have laid down 
certain rules for the examination of this organ, which although very often 
neglected in practice are nevertheless very important fin the formation of a 
correct diagnosis. The practitioner must remember that the vision is his 
chief means of examination, not the sense of touch which by beginners is so 
frequently made use of. The handling of a diseased eye gives rise to great 
pain, making the animal restive, and rendering inspection of the organ diffi- 
cult ; aud in those cases in which it is necessary to manipulate the eye, it 
should be remembered that the cornea and conjunctiva are very delicate and 
extremely susceptible to inflammatory action. The practitioner should also 
remember that the complete examination of the eye is a matter that involves 
a considerable amount of both time and patience. 


I.—SuUPERFICIAL EXAMINATION OF THE EYE. 


The diseases of the eyes are sometimes simple and sometimes dependent 
on a constitutional cause, such as influenza, contagious pneumonia, or dia- 
betes, and the practitioner therefore should be careful to ascertain the general 
state of health of the patient. A superficial inspection made by natural! 
light will show certain diseases of the eye and its appendages, such as cata- 
ract, ophthalmia, keratiasis, abscess of the cornea, conjunctivitis, atrophy of 
the eye-ball, hydrophthalmia, exophthalmia, etc., etc. 

In certain cases of disease of the eyes of recent origin and which are not 
accompanied by any great alteration in structure, the mischief can be detected 
by the way the animal carries his head and the way he walks or avoids 
obstacles placed in his way. Horses whose eyesight is weak often carry 
their head on one side and very high, in order to be able to see better. The 
sense of smell and hearing is also very acute. The degree to which vision is 
lost can also be ascertained by making a movement as if to strike the horse with 
the hand at various distances off, but care must be taken that neither any 
noise or current of air is made, for blind horses’ senses being very acute, if 
this be not avoided, the practitioner may fall into error. 

In most cases the examination should be made in daylight with a good 
light, but sometimes the twilight or early dawn is preferable, as. for example, 
nyctalopia— night blindness.” 

The degree of tension of the globe of the eye is an important considera- 
tion, and is judged in the same manner as the fluctuation of an abscess, by 
the bulb of the index or middie finger on the upper eyelid a little above the 
tarsal cartilage, the other fingers closed on the palm of the hand and the 
thumb firmly pressing against the cheek. In judging the degree of tension of 
the eyelid, the pressure should be continued for some little time, for at the 
commencement of the examination a reply contraction of the muscles of the 
eyes and eyelids takes place that may possibly lead into anerror. It is by no 
means uncommon that pressure on the globe of the eye may cause pain, and 
in cases of disease of the internal and deep-seated structures. 

In those cases in which tumefaction of the eylids renders it difficult to 
detect the degree of tension of the eyeball, the bulb of the finger can be 
applied directly to the sclarotic by lifting up the upper eyelid. The finger 
should be previously dipped in warm water. 

The superficial examination of the eye should always end with the deter- 
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mination of the sensibility of the pupil, and it is necessary to be certain if 
the iris expands and contracts in a proper manner and with sufficient rapidity. 
To do this the animal should be placed under a door, and the eyes alternately 
covered and uncovered; by this the extent of motion of the iris and the time 
these movements take can be judged in each eye, and by this simple process 
it is easy to determine if the pupil has its normal amount of mobility or if it 
is affected with mydriasis (dilation of the pupil) or myosis (contraction of the 
pupil.) 


Il.—EXAMINATION OF THE EYE BY LATERAL AND DIRECT ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT. 


Before it is possible to examine with any degree of minuteness lesions that 
may be present in the anterior chamber, it is necessary to illuminate the eye 
in as brilliant a manner as possible. This is done either by Jateral or direct 
illumination in a dark stable, by means ofa petroleum lamp and a bi-convex 
lens to direct the rays of light on to the cornea, which should be moved either 
to or away from the eye until all the parts to be examined are brought under 
the point to which the rays are brought to a focus. 

The most convenient lens for this purpose is a bi-convex one of from 
15 to 20 dioptres measurement, although certain observers prefer to use a 
concave mirror. Whatever method is used, however, it is best first of 
all to carefuliy examine the cornea, which is often the seat of various lesions, 
such as spots, pigmentations, new vascular formation, loss of substance, 
erosions, etc. The anterior chamber also should be inspected as to its colour, 
capacity, the nature of its contents, and if there are any pathological products 
either suspended in the humour or accumulated in its most dependent parts. 
The iris offers for consideration its anterior surface, its ciliary insertion, and 
its free border, which may be split or torn, or adherent posteriorly with the 
lens, anteriorly with the cornea or with its upper and lower margins, so that 
the pupillary opening may be either wholly or partly closed. 

By dilating the pupil with a few drops of atropine, we can by artificial 
illumination judge of the transparency of the lens, but not ‘any further into 
the deep-seated structures of the eye. 

The three reflections from the flame of a candle that are seen in the eye 
when artificial illumination is employed play an important part in diagnosing 
any of its affections. Parkinge and Samson have demonstrated that the first 
is formed by the cornea, the second by the anterior, and the third by the 
posterior, face of the lens. The two first are erect and move in the same 
direction as the flame, the third one is invested and moves in the contrary 
direction. The observer should notice if these images of Parkinge and 
—- are all visible or not, and if they are all visible if they are all 

istinct. 


III.—EXAMINATION OF THE EYE WITH THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 


Local illumination only permits of the examination of the eye as far as the 
lens. The pupil is the cause of this, for all the light that enters the eye 
and is not absorbed returns to its original source instead of to the eye of the 
observer. In order, therefore, to examine the deep structure of the eye it is 
necessary, therefore, that the eye of the observer should be the point from 
which the light starts ; the ophthalmoscope fulfils this condition. 

The instrument is well known ; it consists of a concave mirror with a hole 
in its centre that receives the rays of light from a lamp. These rays of light 
are directed into the eye to be examined, and into which the observer looks 
through the hole in the ophthalmoscope through which pass the rays of light 
teflected back from the retina. 
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It is necessary to remember the different forms of eye to use the ophthal- 
moscope successfully, and of these there are three :— 
1. The normal eye or emmetropic, in which the rays of light reflected 
back by the retina are parallel. 
2. Myopic eyes: where the reflected rays are convergent. 
3. Hypermetropic eyes : where the reflected rays are divergent. 


Examination of the Straight Image. 


If by the aid of the ophthalmoscope the rays of light reflected from the eye 
to be examined are transmitted to the eye of the observer, a clear and straight 
image of it comes into view, just in the same way that an object is seen that 
is brought into focus by a magnifying glass. It is the crystalline lens of the 
patient which acts as a magnifying glass in reducing to parallelism the rays of 
light reflected by the retina, and by this means the image seen is not only 
straight but enlarged. 

If the observer wishes to see with clearness, he must get his eye to the 
focus of the crystalline lens, or, in other words, close to the eye of the patient. 
If the rays of light reflected from the eye are parallel this is what takes place, 
but such is not always the case, the rays may be convergent (myopic) or 
divergent (hypermetropic.) Where this is the case the rays of light must be 
brought back to the parallel, and this is done by means of lenses placed 
behind the ophthalmoscope. The defects in the vision which require cor- 
rection in an observation of the straight image may sometimes be with the 
observer, sometimes with the patient. A summary of these complications is 
given in the following table :— 


Retrangibility ot the eye Refrangibility of the eye 
of the observer. of the patient. 
( Emmetropia 
Emmetropia Myopia 


Hypermetropia 
f Emmetropia 


Myopia Myopia 
Hypermetropia 
’ Emmetropia 
Hypermetropia < Myopia 
| Hypermetropia 


1. The eyes of both the observer and patient are normally emmetropic.— 
No lens is necessary to correct the parallelism of the rays of light 
as they are so naturally. The observer can clearly distinguish the 
retina of the patient and from this he concludes that his eyesight is 
normal. 

2. The observer is emmetropic, the patient myopic—tIn this case the 
reflected rays of light are convergent, and in order to see the image 
with any clearness, the rays of light must be corrected and_ brought 
parallel by means of a bi-concave lens, more powerful as the degree of 
myopia is more pronounced. The observer judges of the degree of 
myopia according to the degree of curvature of the lens that he 
employs. 

The observer is emmetropic, the patient hypermetropic.—The reflected 
rays of light are divergent and must be brought to the parallel by means 
of a bi-convex lens. The degree of hypermetropia is measured by 
by means of the degree of curvature of the lens that it is necessary 
to employ. 

4. The observer is myopic, the patient emmetropic.—lf the observer by 

means of a bi-convex lens suitable to his own vision can reduce to 
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the parallel the reflected rays of light which originally were con- 
vergent, and by this means can clearly see the bottom of the eye, he 
can conclude that it is right. 

. Both the observer aud patient cqually myopic—The observer must 
first of all correct the error in his own vision with a bi-concave lens 
and then that of his patient with a similar one. In practice, how- 
ever, it is generally by means of a bi-concave lens of the same 
dioptric power as the two single ones together that the clear image 
is seen. 

6. The observer myopic, the patient hypermetropic—tIn theory, if the 
myopia of the observer is of the same degree of hypermetropia as 
the patient, the correcting lens is not necessary. If the myopia of 
the observer is greater than the hypermetropia of the patient it is 
necessary to employ a bi-concave lens. If on the contrary the 
hypermetropia of the patient is the greatest, then the myopia of the 
observer must be first corrected, afterwards the hypermetropia of the 
patient by means of a bi-convex lens. 

7. The practitioner hypermetropic, the patient emmetropic.—A bi-convex 
lens corresponding to the degree of hypermetropia of the observer 
is all that is necessary to reduce the reflected rays of light to the 
parallel. 

8. The observer hypermetropic, the patient myopic—lf the degree of 
hypermetropia of the one is equal to the myopia of the other no 
correcting lens is necessary. If the hypermetropia of the observer 
is the greatest, a bi-convex lens will reduce the reflected rays to the 
parallel. if, on the contrary, the myopia of the patient is the 
greatest, the hypermetropia of the observer must first be corrected 
and then the myopia of the patient by means of a bi-concave lens. 

The observer and patient equally hypermetropic—The observer first 
corrects his own and afterwards the patient's eyesight by means of 
bi-convex glasses, but in practice a single bi-convex lens of equal 
strength of the two will correct both together, the observer of course 
knowing his own degree of hypermetropia. 

These are the common rules of correction of the ophthalmoscope, but there 
are one or two others which should be observed in veterinary practice 

It is necessary that the observer should know the degree of refrangibility of 
his own eyes, and as this alters with age he should have them examined by 
an expert from time to time to see what the difference is. 

In the method of examination of the eye by the straight image, it is a 
mistake to suppose that the power of the lens used exactly coincides with 
the error of refrangibility in the eye under examination. The amount of 
accommodation must be taken into consideration, which alters the ratio 
between the lens used and the error in the vision. 

In examining the eye by the ophthalmoscope, place at a little distance from 
the patient who has to use the power of accommodation of his own eye ; and the 
nearer he approaches the patient’s eye the greater the extent that this power 
has to be exerted. This act of accommodation, by increasing the degree of 
refrangibility, renders the eye unfit to receive the parallel rays of light reflected 
from that of the patient ; in fact, it renders it fit to receive divergent rays. In 
order, therefore, to obtain a view of the deep parts of the eye, the observer 
has to use a lens to correct this amount of accommodation, which would other- 
wise interfere with his view, and this is the reason why, without the aid of a 
lens to correct this power of accommodation, that an emmetropic observer is 
unable to examine zn emmetropic lens; and why, on the contrary, an excess 
of accommodation on the part of the observer will correct an error of refrangi- 
bility in a hypermetropic eye without the help of a lens. In fact, by the degree 
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of convexity given to the crystalline lens by the effort of accommodation, an 
emmetropic observer makes the divergent rays of light reflected from a 
hypermetropic eye parallel, and, in consequence, in giving an opinion on the 
nature and degree of a defect in vision the practitioner must not forget to take 
into consideration the variations that are caused by the accommodation of his 
own eye. 

The following examples will give a clearer idea of what is meant : 

“ Supposing an emmetropic observer is obliged to use a bi-concave lens of 
I dioptre in the examination of an emmetropic eye; he then concludes that 
he requires a lens of 1 dioptre to correct his powers of accommodation. If, 
again, this observer in examining another eye is obliged to use a lens of 
2 dioptres, and knowing that he must use one of I dioptre to correct his own 
accommodation, he therefore knows that his patient is suffering from myopia 
of 1D and not 2D. Again, if the observer is myopic 3 D, and he knows that 
to correct his powers of observation he must use a lens of 2D, in examining 
an eye, he has to use a lens of 6D; he concludes that the eye he is examining 
is myopic 1D only. If, on the contrary, the same observer, myopic 3 D, and 
with an access of accommodation 2 D, total 5D, does not require a lens to 
examine an eye; he therefore concludes that there is a hypermetropia of 5D, 
as it equals 5 D, his own myopia and access of accommodation. 

“The domestic animals are generally hypermetropic; the phenomenon of 
the glittering of their eyes in the dark is due to this. According to the 
researches of M. Berlin, which agree with those of M. Schampp, the degree 
of hypermetropia varies between I and 2D. In some cases the animal is 
myopic in one eye, and hypermetropic in the other ; and this difference in the 
eyes, especially when it is considerable, makes the animal shy and timid.” 


Examination by the inverted image. 

In ophthalmoscopic ¢xaminations cases are sometimes met with where a 
satisfactory result cannot be obtained from examination with the straight 
image; as, for example, when the refracting mediums are diseased. In such 
cases the examination mnst be made by the inverted image. The method by 
which this examination is made is very simple, and based on the following 
facts :-— . 

“If a strong bi-convex lens is placed before the eye to be examined, all the 
rays of light reflected from that eye, whether parallel, convergent, or diver- 
gent, cross each other at a variable distance from that lens, after having 
traversed it. If the observer interposes between his eye and the point where 
the rays of light cross each after a second lens, so as to reduce the rays of 
light to the parallel, he will receive on his own retina a clear inverted image 
of the retina of his patient, smaller than the straight image, it is true, but 
giving a complete and rapid view of the bottom of the eye. 

“The sight to be used with the ophthalmoscope, M. Schampp prefers the sun- 
light to any other when it is intense enough; and when it is not, he uses as 
soft a light as possible, preferring a lamp with vegetable oil to a petroleum 
one. Natural light has a great advantage in the examination of the eyes of 
animals, as it does not frighten them; and, as a rule, they wil, submit to it 
quietly enough. The only objection to using sunlight is that a “beginner will 
take a longer time in the examination than if he employed an artificial light; 
but this inconvenience will be overcome with practice. Natural light, also, 
does not cause so much contraction of the pupil as artificial light does, and it 
also has the advantage of always being ready for use. In an examination of 
the eye by the reversed image, it is necessary to remember that the nature of 
the light employed will have an influence on the colouring of the retina, 
choroid, and optic disc. 

(To be continued.) 
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IXODES AS A CAUSE OF INFECTION IN CATTLE. 


For many years a mysterious disease has affected cattle in that part of the 
American Continent which borders on the Mexican Gulf, and is known in the 
United States as the splenic, Texas, or Spanish fever. It has been observed 
wherever and whenever bovines from the States on that Gulf have been driven 
northwards, and more particularly during the summer months, and is looked 
upon with the greatest apprehension by cattle breeders. In 1868, for instance, 
the destruction it wrought among the northern herds with which the travelling 
Texan droves came in contact, directly or indirectly, and the obscurity that 
prevailed with regard to the nature of the disease, caused a serious panic, and 
nearly led to the total suppression of the tuaffic in cattle between the Gulf 
States (which are almost entirely cattle-rearing countries) and the Northern 
States. At that time Professor Gamgee was in America, and the United States 
Government availed itself of his services in making an investigation of the 
malady. The report of the Commission was published in 1871, and did not 
throw much light either on the nature of this Texas fever, as it is now 
generally designated, or its etiology; indeed the latter remained in as great 
obscurity as ever. The tendency was to regard it as a kind of anthrax or 
splenic fever, due to the animals becoming affected by something in the soil or 
water; ‘their systems became charged with poisonous principles that 
accumulated in the bodies of acclimatised animals, which enjoyed immunity 
from the disorder.” It was ascertained that these southern cattle might be 
taken great distances, and improve in condition while doing so, and yet for 
some weeks, and probably for as long as three months, they would “continue 
to excrete the deleterious principles which poison the cattle of the States 
through which the herds are driven on their way north or west.” The report 
also stated that all breeds of cattle in States north of those of the Gulf coast, 
without regard to age or sex, if they fed on grass contaminated by southern 
droves, were attacked by the fever; that it occurred chiefly during the hot 
months of summer and autumn ; and that infected pastures were rendered free 
from danger by frosts, and remained so until fresh droves of Texan or Florida 
cattle were again driven over them. 

This apparent freedom of the exotic southern cattle from disease, and 
their capability, notwithstanding, of disseminating such a fatal infection among 
native bovines, was an altogether unusual feature in epizodtology and could 
not be accounted for. It is true that the redoubtable eattle plague, or rinder- 
pest, does not so severely affect the cattle of southern Russia as it does those 
in western countries; yet it kills a good percentage of them, and greatly 
impairs the condition of those which do not succumb. But here were animals 
in evidently excellent health carrying destruction everywhere they went. 

The principal symptoms in those infected are somewhat rapid rise of 
temperature from 101° or 102° to 106° and 107°, at which it remains from four 
to fifteen days in fatal cases; this condition is soon accompanied by intense 
debility, that persists until death takes place. A few days before the fatal 
termination the urine becomes more or less deeply tinged with hemoglobin, 
and the destruction of red blood-corpuscies causing this altered tint of the 
urine can be demonstrated by examining the blood obtained from an incision 
in the skin. In acute cases, a day previous to death the number of these 
corpuscles has been found reduced to about one million in a cubic centimetre 
of blood, the normal number being something like five millions and a half. In 
one case, which recovered, the corpuscles fell to nearly one-half their ordinary 
number, and a week later they had not increased to three millions. This 
enormous decrease in the red corpuscles gives the blood an exceedingly thin 
and watery appearance; after death it coagulates rapidly, and forms clots ot 
unusual firmness. 
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The lesions noted in making a necropsy are chiefly the following: The 
spleen is very much enlarged, and when incised the tense capsule retracts, and 
exposes a dark-red and more or less disorganised pulp that sometimes pours 
out as a semi-fluid mass; this engorgement is due chiefly to the presence of 
an immense number of red corpuscles, The liver is much affected; it is 
yellowish-brown in colour, the tissue is deeply bile-stained, and the smaller 
canaliculi are often plugged with inspissated bile, that fluid in the gall-bladder 
being also so thick that it scarcely flows, owing to the presence of solids in 
the form of minute yellow flakes. The kidneys are tinged with hzmoglobin, 
the connective tissue around them being distended with reddish serum. The 
other organs are often more or less stained in the same manner, but seldom 
exhibit any other character. 

The heavy losses caused every year by this peculiar fever have compelled 
the United States Government to take special notice of it, and with the view 
of thoroughly investigating its pathology, experimental stations have been 
established at points where it could be best observed. The result of this 
measure has been very satisfactory. These investigations began in 1889, and 
attention was more especially directed to the blood. No bacteria were 
discovered, but there were found, instead, peculiar bodies lodged in the red 
corpuscles. In the fresh splenic pulp these appeared as round or oval, almost 
colourless spots, from one-half to nearly two micro-millimetres—from 3575, to 
s359 inch--in diameter on the disc of the red corpuscles, and always somewhat 
excentrically placed. Sometimes there was only one, but quite commonly 
there were two, and very rarely three or four, in the same corpuscle. In 
organs kept in the cold for nearly two weeks these bodies were still visible, 
though faintly so, owing to the diffusion of the hamoglobin around, and 
perhaps into them. They stained with aniline dyes as readily as nuclei and 
bacteria, and retained the stain as tenaciously; they then appeared like deeply 
stained cocci, about one-half to one micro-millimetre in diameter, situated 
within the unstained circle of the corpuscle. Besides the spherical forms, 
ovoid bodies were not uncommon, and these usually occurred in pairs within 
the red corpuscle ; while a still rarer pear-shaped form was met with in stained 
preparations of the blood, this being rounded at one pole and constricted or 
filamentous at the other. These almost invariably occurred in pairs, which 
occupied one corpuscle, and were considered as the result of division of the 
single body. Another abnormal form was found in the blood. When dried 
eover-glass preparations were stained with Léffler’s alkaline methylene blue, 
a few corpuscles appeared as if their surface had been dusted over with 
minute specks of colouring matter; but whether these were due to the 
anzmia, or whether they belonged to the cycle of the micro-organism, could 
not be determined. Very few of these bodies were found in the circulating 
blood, though in one instance a number were detected in that fluid the day 
before death. Blood from the right ventricle of the heart contained them in 
enormous numbers, in pairs, within the red corpuscles. They seemed to be 
filtered out by the spleen and liver, for they might be numerous in one or both 
of these organs, and rare in blood from the right heart. They appeared to be 
more abundant in the spleen than in the liver. In perhaps half the number of 
cases examined, they were so few in the spleen that they easily escaped the 
attention of an observer searching for bacteria. In one instance they were so 
scarce that a number of fields had to be scanned before any were detected, 
and here the spleen was completely disintegrated; while the urine, which 
contained much hemoglobin several days before death, was almost normal in 
colour at the necropsy, as if the animal had overcome the parasites, but 
perished from the havoc caused by them. 

It had long been suspected by cattle owners that the appearance of this 
fever in northern cattle was in some way connected with the ticks (Ixodes 
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+ The Americanus, Lat.; I. bovis, Riley) distributed by southern cattle, though this 
Is, and notion was generally scouted by scientific men. However, as every other 
pours possible cause of the scourge had evaded detection, it seemed worthy of 
nee of investigation, and the result now is that indisputable evidence has been 
; itis obtained that the fever is produced by these ectozoa. Ticks taken from the 
maller bodies of southern cattle, and placed upon pastures which could have been 
ladder contaminated in no other way, so infected these grounds that susceptible 
lids in bovines placed upon them contracted the malady in the same period of time, 
slobin, and were as seriously affected, as were other susceptible cattle allowed to 
The consort with those from Texas. Again, young ticks that were hatched from 
eldom the eggs of adult ticks picked from southern cattle were placed on the skins 
of northern animals, and induced the disease. 
pelled There are, consequently, two factors in the production of Texas fever— 
= view ixodes,and the protozoal micro-organism which is located in, and destroys the 
- been red corpuscles of, the blood in the affected animal. Whence the insect obtains 
of this the protozoon is not yet known, but that the latter can be transmitted from 
g, and one generation of ticks to another, through the ova, has been demonstrated. 
were It is important to know how many generations of ticks these germs can be 
he red communicated to without losing their virulence, and whether there is any 
almost other means by which they gain access to the blood of cattle than by the 
aaa to punctures made by these vermin. There are evidently ticks which do not bear 
ewhat the micro-organism, as cattle which are susceptible to Texas fever are often 
monly badly infested with them without showing any marked signs of bad health. 
e. In On the other hand, there may be means by which the protozoon gains access 
‘isible, to the blood of cattle independently of the agency of ticks; but it appears from 
1, and the investigations just reported, that in the great majority of cases cattle are 
ei and infected by means of the skin parasites. The adult ticks drop from the southern 
leeply cattle, and deposit their ova upon the pastures; these ova are hatched, and 
tuated the young ticks get on susceptible beasts and engender the disease in them. 
forms, The young ticks are hatched within from fifteen to thirty days after the eggs 
within are laid, and at once get on the cattle, where they become mature within from 
tained twenty to thirty days; they then fall off, lay their eggs, and die. This process 
ted or goes on continuously until the cold weather sets in. 
which The experiments by which these interesting and important results were 
of the arrived at, were numerous and conclusive as to the part the ectozoa play in 
dried the production of the malady, so that it might be said, No ticks, no Texas 
> blue, fever. Is it not possible that the Tse-tse fly of Central and South Africa 
r with causes the death of certain mammalia by acting as the intermediate bearer of 
to the anoxious micro-organism, as the mosquito does with regard to the fi/aria 
could sanguinis hominis? In no other way, it would seem, can its deadly action be 
lating accounted for.—7he Lancet. 
he day 
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| to be EPIZOOTIC ABORTION IN MARES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
“y In the last number of this JOURNAL, a description was given of an epizodéty of 
ere SO abortion in mares in the United States of America. ; It would seem that a 
tected, similar. occurrence has been observed in South America in 1891, in the State 
which of Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, where the visitation is described as 
mal in more extensive than has been hitherto witnessed in any part of the world, 
s, but and as entirely new in that region. It has formed the subject of several 
special reports and articles by veterinarians and others, because of the alarm 
of this and serious losses it occasioned. The most notable of these is the thesis 
Ixodes “El Aborto Epizoético,” presented by José S, Roca, for the doctorate in 
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Veterinary Medicine, and the report of Senor Bernier. Complaint has, how- 
ever, been made by the horse-breeders of Buenos Ayres that no properly 
organised study was made of the disease during its prevalence, and that 
much pertaining to it is consequently left in obscurity. A local paper, Sfort 
and Pastime, has, thanks to one of its correspondents, Mr. Pennington, drawn 
particular attention to it, and to this periodical we are indebted for the infor- 
mation we possess in regard to it. 

According to Senor Roca the modes in which abortion manifests itself are 
numerous, it having been observed to take place with or without preliminary 
symptoms, sometimes with attendant symptoms of gravity, at others the fact 
of the abortion has only been ascertainable by the diminished size of the body 
of the mare, and by her entering in heat, having aborted in the open camp. 
In defining abortion, the author distinguishes between sporadic and epizoétic 
abortion, and states that, whilst in the former case the foetus may be expelled 
either alive or dead, in the latter it is always dead, and has been dead several 
days before expulsion. 

Where the abortion has been easy, without atlendant grave symptoms, as 
has occurred in the majority of cases, there have been, occasionally, pre- 
liminary signs such as listlessness, falling off of appetite, dropping of the 
abdomen, and the hair erect and lustreless, with sometimes colic. If the 
colic were a symptom of abortion, the mare would be seen to be at first rest- 
less, walking about without any fixed course, now and again stopping as if to 
hear something inside, looking at her flanks, throwing herself down and 
getting up again, and at last, perhaps, breaking off into a trot or a gallop. If 
the colic continued, she would be seen to be covered with sweat, lashing her 
tail and throwing herself to the ground as if in desperation; calming herself 
for a moment, she would lift up her head and look at her flanks, until a fresh 
access of pain caused a repetition of her distress. 

After these symptoms had disappeared for two or three days, a somewhat 
gelatinous, muco-sanguineous, and purulent fluid of a dark-red colour, and 
strong and sickening smell would be seen issuing from the vulva, irritating and 
causing tumefaction of the parts, and matting together the hairs of the tail 
and thighs and legs. From four days to a week after this, the mare aborted, 
the foetus issuing with all its envelopes. The mare soon picked-up again, 
although the discharge might continue for a few days. 

Sometimes none of these antecedent symptoms were observed, mares 
having been seen trotting with the #anada, suddenly to stop, abort, and then 
continue without inconvenience. In this case also the foetus was expelled with 
all its enveloping membranes. 

But it has happened that occasionally the membranes, or a portion of them, 
have been left in the uterus. Contrary to the fusual practice in ordinary 
abortion, the mare makes no effort to expel these envelopes, with the result 
that inflammatory or putrefactive action has been set up, and metritis, metro- 
peritonitis, or septicemia has soon terminated the life of the animal, unless 
she has had the good fortune to be in the stable, and have skilled aid in 
removing the foetal membranes. 

But besides these modes of aborting, there are others which may be classed 
under the head of laborious abortion. In these cases we have the same pre- 
liminary symptoms, but at the moment of abortion the expulsive movements 
give no result, until the mare becomes exhausted, the efforts cease, and in the 
end the animal, unless aided, dies. In the large majority of observed cases, 
the mare aborts only with symptoms of listlessness, being otherwise pericctly 
well before, during, and after the act. 

An examination of the foetus discovers it macerated or boiled in appear- 
ance—a fact easily explicable by its remaining perhaps a week dead in the 
uterus of the mother at a temperature of at least 102° Fahr. So far no Jost- 
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mortem examination either of mare or foetus has been of any assistance in 
determining the cause of the malady. 

In considering the causes which may have produced the epizodéty, Roca 
discusses the question of food, imitation, climatic conditions, equine syphilis, 
and infection or contagion. With respect to equine syphilis, the name of 
Dr. Werwicke has been mentioned by some as having attributed the outbreak 
to this cause. This statement is denied by Roca, and we ourselves would 
most certainly say that Dr. Werwicke, “no es capaz de haber dicho tal 
disparate,” is incapable of having said such a thing. 

In treating of the question of food, Senor Roca, whilst admitting the im- 
portance of the view that a wet season, by reducing the nutritive quality of 
the aliment, may do so to such an extent as to cause abortion in some cases, 
yet holds that as the epizoéty has not confined itself to low and damp 
localities, but has extended to animals under all conditions, even in stables, 
it cannot be put down to the insufficient nutritive character of the food. 

The year 1891 was distinguished by sudden changes of temperature, and 
it has been observed that the abortions were increased after such changes 
and diminished during settled weather. Roca admits that meteorological 
conditions may have been a secondary, though not a primary, cause in the 
propagation of the malady. After all, the best mode of explaining the epi- 
zodéty from the facts already known, is contagion—in other words, the agency 
of an as yet undiscovered microbe or bacillus, the presence of which on the 
field of the microscope may at a no distant date be made manifest. 

No treatment was effectual against the abortion in particular cases; the 
utmost that could be advised was to take such general precautions as, if the 
mares were in stables, keeping the hygienic conditions of these as good as 
possible, and if the animals were of a nervous disposition, suppressing oats 
as an article of food, not to give water too cold, and to avoid either extreme 
in the matter of diet. If the mares were in the camp they were to be 
separated from the colts and fillies, so as to leave them as much undisturbed 
as possible. 

After abortion a vaginal injection was recommended of 1/100 solution of 
bichloride of mercury, with the addition of a little 1/100 of alcohol; and if the 
abortion took place in the stable, the litter was to be burnt, and the stable 
floor washed with a 4/100 solution of sulphate of copper. 





CRIB-BITING. 


Tue domestication of the horse, in Western countries at least, has doubtless 
produced many modifications and great improvements in this most useful 
animal, physically, and, if | may venture to employ the term, mentally; so 
that, through long ages of association with man, and skilful breeding and 
training, as well as feeding and constant use, the creature must now be very 
different to its wild ancestors. Though its nature and instincts may be essen- 
tially the same, yet it has proved sufficiently plastic in the hands of its master 
to have undergone changes in several respects ; and while some special char- 
acteristics may have been suppressed or subdued, others have assumed more 
predominance in the process of evolution from a savage to a highly domestic- 
ated animal. 

This domestication has not been an unmixed advantage to the horse ; for it 
has entailed changes which, if inevitable, are none the less damaging. These 
changes are especially related to the animal's robustness of constitution and 
soundness of texture, and also, to some extent, of habit and instincts. It is 
liable to many diseases which, there is every reason to believe, have been 
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engendered through influences that attend domestication in our climate ; its 
constitution has been softened and rendered susceptible to the action of 
agencies which, when it was in an untamed condition, could have had no effect 
upon it; while some strange and depreciating habits and vices have become 
manifested that, there is ample reason for believing, could not have troubled 
the animal when it was free and as yet unconquered by invincible man. 

The bad habits and vices of the horse are somewhat numerous, and the 
majority of them are well known to horsemen. They are more or less common 
and frequent, and many of them are due to, or consequent upon, stabulation 
and stable management. I have mentioned habits and vices, because I am 
strongly of opinion that such a distinction should be recognised, as it is neces- 
sary to mark the difference between what may be a harmless tendency or habit 
—so far as any deviation from good temper is concerned, and the animal's 
relations to man and other creatures are involved; and what may indicate 
malicious, spiteful, and ungovernable temper—such as kicking, biting, running 
away, jibbing, rearing, difficult to shoe, harness, or groom, &c.—which is 
attended with danger to man and beast. Animals which display such serious 
moral defects as these latter ought to be designated vicious, their defects being 
considered vices, in contradistinction to such acquired adits as crib-biting, 
wind-sucking, weaving, trotting in the stable, kicking in the stable when alone 
at night, lying on the forelegs like a cow, tearing clothing, &c. I am quite 
aware that some of these are often called vices, and are accordingly estimated 
as gravely as several of those in the vicious category ; but for several very good 
reasons a clear distinction between adits and vices is imperative, as the latter 
are far more serious than the former, and because they are attended by danger 
not only to the vicious horses themselves, but to people and animals about 
them. 

Of the adits above enumerated, I will select for a few observations that 
which is, perhaps, the most common, as it certainly is the most curious and 
troublesome. It may also be said that of all the peculiar habits the horse has 
acquired in the course of domestication, it is the one that has given rise to 
most discussion and litigation, while it possesses much interest for physio- 
logists, veterinary surgeons, and horsemen. I am not aware of any other 
animal than the \horse acquiring this habit, which, because of -its most 
characteristic feature, has been named “ crib-biting.” This, with the closely- 
allied habit of “ wind-sucking,” is, so far as I can ascertain, peculiar to solipeds, 
and perhaps even to the equine species, as I have never heard of an ass being 
the subject of it. The act itself implies more than the designation would lead 
one to believe ; for horses will very frequently seize or bite their crib or 
manger, or anything else accessible, while being groomed or irritated in any 
way ; but in the habit we are now considering, and which might be looked 
upon as a habit of self-indulgence, the horse performs the act when alone and 
undisturbed, and the crib or other body is not seized in a sudden and _ violent 
manner, but in a cool deliberate way, and as if the animal enjoyed it; and 
when the seizure has been effected, there takes place a strange physiological 
phenomenon that even attracts the attention of those who know little of 
horses. Having fixed the jaws, a sudden and more or less involuntary and 
energetic contraction of the muscles of the lower part of the neck takes place 
—especially of the two muscles that pass from the point of the breast-bone to 
the jaws—as well as some of those of the mouth and body, and coincidently a 
clucking or belching sound is heard. If the object upon which the horse fixes 
its mouth is a little low, then the neck is arched and the forelegs are extended. 
Support on a fixed point or object is essential for the performance of this act ; 
it need not be the front border of the manger that is so utilised, for horses 
have been known to crib on the bottom of that receptacle, and on the stall- 
partition, window-sill, leogse-box door, or any other convenient part in the 
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stable ; in harness they have in some cases cribbed on the end of the pole. 
When nothing else could be got hold of, the head-collar rope or chain has 
been used when pulled tight. A loose or slack object does not afford support, 
even a slung or swinging manger is useless to a cribber. It matters not what 
the object is composed of, so long as it affords a firm support to hold on by or 
press against while the convulsive but momentary contraction of the muscles 
takes place, though iron and wood are the materials generally found available. 
The height of the object is important, that of the manger being the most 
convenient ; if much higher than this, or even a little lower, the act cannot be 
performed ; on the ground it cannot possibly be done, nor yet when the horse 
is lying down. There is some variety in the manner in which the act is 
carried out by different horses. In some cases the object is seized between 
the full tables of the incisors; in others it is caught only between the front 
borders ; in others, again, the mouth is closed, and the front of the incisors— 
sometimes only the lower, sometimes only the upper ones, but most frequently 
both—are firmly pressed against the resisting body. These are real cases of 
crib-biting, and the appearance of the teeth, when the habit has been in 
operation for any length of time, affords good and reliable evidence of its 
existence, as the result is characteristic. They are evenly and smoothly worn 
away, in the great majority of instances, in front, the sharp anterior margin 
having disappeared by wear, leaving a well-defined beveiled surface. ‘The 
central incisors are first affected in this way, then those next to them, but it 
only very rarely happens, and then when the middle teeth are worn nearly to 
the gums, that the corner incisors are worn in this manner. This condition of 
the teeth differs from that produced by the horse biting its manger while 
being groomed or irritated, as then they are chipped on the anterior border, 
and are consequently rough and irregular on the edge; whereas in cribbers 
they are worn smooth. In some very extraordinary instances the teeth are 
not employed at all, and pressure is made by the lips, the chin, or the back of 
the lower jaw. But in all cases the contraction of the muscles alluded to takes 
place, and is generally accompanied by the curious gulping or belching 
noise. 

This convulsive act may be repeated at wide intervals or very frequently. 
At first it is rare, but in the course of time it occurs oftener, and in bad cases 
only a brief time intervenes between each performance. Some horses have 
been observed to crib-bite as often as fifteen to eighteen times in a minute, 
and one authority has counted as many as 295 such acts in an hour. The 
habit is only indulged in by some horses when they are alone, and no person 
is in the stables; but these are animals which have been chastised for it, and 
watch for an opportunity to perform it unobserved. They are usually horses 
which have been in dealers’ stables for some time. Other horses crib only 
when feeding out of the manger, and others do it when not feeding. Some 
have been seen to do it when eating straw, and not when feeding on hay or 
oats; others, again, crib at nearly every mouthful of food, while some only 
begin when they have finished eating, and others before commencing. Some 
cease cribbing when strangers are present in the stable, and others begin when 
someone accidentally appears. 

The habit is not always easy to detect at the commencement, especially 
when the teeth are not worn, or when the horse has been punished for 
practising it; and some animals have to be quietly watched in the stable for 
some time before conclusive proof can be obtained. In some the habit is so 
confirmed and the desire to indulge in it so strong, that when everything upon 
which they can press their teeth and jaws in the stable is removed, they will 
endeavour to make use of their fore limbs; and it has been remarked that 
such persistent crib-biters will even attempt to perform the act while at work 
—indeed, instances have been recorded of horses that only resorted to it 
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when employed out of doors either when in movement or resting for a _briet 
period, and using the bit as their fixed point. In many instances the horse 
moves its lips over the object before seizing it, or licks and moistens it with 
saliva. When the habit is not very confirmed it will often cease—for a time 
at least—with some change in the animal's surroundings. Removal to another 
dwelling, lowering or removing the manger, or, if tied up in a stall, moving into 
a loose-box, will frequently cause the habit to cease for a time. In every regi- 
ment of cavalry there are a number of crib-biters, and I have always observed 
that on active service or manceuvres these have refrained from the habit; in 
all probability because on picket lines they could not find the needful con- 
venient support for their jaws. A French authority, Bellanger, describes the 
case of a troop horse—a notorious cribber—which, during the Italian war of 
1858, ceased to do so, but began again on returning to its stable in Paris. I 
have also noted that when crib-biters were ill they refrained from cribbing, and 
the resumption of the habit was an infallible sign of restoration to health. 

An injury to the mouth will often hinder a horse from crib-biting ; and 
horse-copers, when desirous of getting rid of the “ cribber” to some unwary 
purchaser, often have recourse to this stratagem. The most frequent dodge 
is to drive small wooden or iron pegs between the incisor teeth, and in such a 
way as not to be easily discovered. 

But the intermissions that are marked are usually of short duration, for the 
habit evidently affords so much satisfaction that it soon becomes a*tsecond 
nature, and if interrupted from some cause is eventually recommenced and 
continued during life. It is sometimes complicated with the habit of “ wind- 
sucking,” which might be considered as crib-biting without support. In this 
act, which is much more rare than that of crib-biting, the horse usually raises 
the nose high in the air, moves the lips rapidly up and down, as if sucking, 
lifts its tongue towards the roof of the mouth, contracts the cheeks, extends 
the head rigidly and horizontally, and swallows a mouthful of air; but there is 
seldom much noise accompanying the effort. In other cases of wind- 
sucking, the lips, cheeks, and tongue are moved in the same manner, but the 
horse suddenly lowers the head—at times as low as the knees—makes an effort 
to suck, appears to swallow air, and may or may not make a sound like that 
heard in crib-biting. But it often happens that the attempt to swallow a 
mouthful of air is not successful at first, and only some saliva goes down 
instead ; so that the act continues to be repeated until fully accomplished, and 
the desire is satisfied. 

In some very exceptional instances, horses will crib-bite and suck wind; 
though, as we shall see presently, they may also suck wind while crib-biting 
only, and they may even perform these acts alternately. 

The habit of crib-biting is usually observed in horses at adult age, though it 
has been witnessed at all periods of life. It has been known to commence in 
foals soon after they were weaned, but it is rarely acquired after fifteen years 
of age. 

I have said that it is a habit peculiar to stabled horses; but in this I am not 
quite correct, perhaps, as high authorities assert that it is known nearly 
everywhere—among the horses of the Tartar nomads as well as those of 
Arabia; but I have never noticed it in Mongolian, Manchurian, Japanese, 
Indian, Syrian, or Arabian horses. It is certainly much more prevalent among 
high-bred, nervous horses than among under-bred, coarse, lymphatic animals. 

How it commences has been a fruitful subject of contention ; some persons 
maintain that it is a gradually acquired habit, and is due to indigestion ; 
others that it may be suddenly adopted, and that it is in no way connected 
with disease, though, like many other habits in man and beast, it may 
eventually induce a morbid condition. With the opinions of the latter 1 am 
inclined to coincide. I have known of a horse acquiring the habit within a 
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week, and have been told of others becoming crib-biters in one or two days. 
Of course, the habit must have a commencement, and the first seizure of the 
crib, with the spasmodic contraction of the muscles, is that commencement. 
This need not take long to develop, and it is well known that excellent 
horses in the full bloom of health are crib-biters, and may continue so fora 
long time without the slightest evidence of disease being induced thereby. 
In itself it is not a disease, nor is it the result of disease; it cannot, therefore, 
be considered an unsoundness, though it may in the course of time occasion 
disease—a very different affair. 

It has been known to horsemen from the earliest antiquity, and old writers 
have viewed it as an imitative habit; recent observers do the same, though it 
is generally difficult to discover the origin of a habit of this kind. I have 
known it to arise from imitation, young horses having picked it up from being 
placed where they could see a cribber at work; and experienced veterinarians 
will bear me out in stating that it sometimes spreads in collections of horses 
like a contagious disease, from this cause alone, and especially if the horses 
are well bred and fed, and kept in stalls without doing much work. It is 
interesting to watch a young horse when first placed alongside a crib-biter ; 
how it regards the latter with astonishment and curious attention, and soou 
begins to lick the manger; it is not long before it moves about its jaws, gets 
hold of the manger now and then with its teeth, and gradually acquires the 
desired position for its tongue, and often finally succeeds in accomplishing the 
act—though in a more or less imperfect manner, and in its own way. Hence 
there are so many modes of crib-biting. I have always endeavoured to keep 
crib-biters by themselves, or, at least, apart from young horses. 

It has sometimes been observed that horses which lick the walls of their 
stables and their mangers, or play with their head-collar rope or chain, 
become at last crib-biters, and this may be so; but, as said before, the origin 
of a habit of this kind is not easily traced in every instance. 

Heredity, of course, has been brought into the discussion, but, as in so 
many other instances, without a sufficient proof. Careful investigation into 
the history of crib-biters has shown, in fact, that there is no foundation for the 
statement, which accumulated evidence negatives. 

In Prussia, I believe the notion still prevails that the habit is hereditary, and 
a crib-biting stallion is not allowed in the stud. But it was found in the aras 
at Strasburg in 1873 and 1874, that a fourth of the number of stallions there 
had acquired this habit, and yet their progeny was no more affected than that 
of the sound sires; while at the Benfield Station in the same region there 
were none other than crib-biting stallions for four years, and their stock 
remained free from the habit. 

It is probable that if horses were kept in box-stalls, and allowed to move 
about in them, instead of being fixed in stalls with their heads perpetually in 
one direction, staring at the wall, with their mouths hanging over the manger, 
there would be far fewer crib-biters, and certain diseases would be less 
common. 

Into the question as to whether horses swallow air or expel it from the 
stomach in the act of crib-biting, I cannot enter here ; so content myself with 
stating that there is experimental evidence to show that both occurrences may 
take place. In some horses the air can be seen descending the neck into the 
chest like a bolus; these are the horses that often become enormously 
distended with air, and suffer from flatulent colic. Jn others the gases 
from the stomach can be seen ascending in the same way, and the odour 
of the food or medicine the animals may have had can be perceived in the 
eructations, 

Though horses may indulge in the habit for years without appearing to 
suffer any inconvenience yet it is an unpleasant one to look at, and generally, 
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in a longer or shorter period, leads to indigestion, alterations in the structure 
or the stomach and intestines, loss of condition, tendency to colic, &c. 

The most objectionable cribbers are those which indulge in the habit while 
feeding ; as not only do they waste their food, but usually a quantity of saliva 
escapesfrom the mouth, and this lossis damaging to digestion. Feeding from 
a nose-baf will, of course, prevent cribbing at this time. 

The many devices to prevent horses crib-biting are so familiar that they need 
not be referred to. The habit can be prevented, though it can rarely be 
eradicated when once acquired. The chief object should therefore be to 
prevent its acquirement.—Bai/y's Magazine 


THE MALARIAL ORIGIN OF PERIODIC OPHTHALMIA. 


Dr. T. PoTAPENKO, who has been in Russian Cavalry regiments for several 
years, communicates to the Vrach some remarks on the periodic ophthalmia 
of horses, which appears to be of malarial origin ; for on examining the blood 
of affected animals, he invariably found, both within and without the red 
corpuscles, micro-organisms which, from their microscopical characters and 
their characteristic staining, appeared to be identical with the plasmodia 
found in the blood in malarial fever in the human subject. These bodies 
were never found in the blood of horses not affected with periodic ophthalmia. 
In corroboration of this view, Dr. Potapenko mentions that the affection 
generally occurred when the horses were pastured in low-lying marshy lands, 
wet spring and autumn being more favourable than dry seasons.— Zhe 
Lancet. 





ELECTRICAL ACCIDENTS TO DOMESTIC ANIMALS.+* 
BY JAMES A. WAUGH, V.S., ALLEGHENY, PA., U.S.A. 


THE application and utilization of electricity as a motor power for street 
railway coaches, and the use of cheap or badly constructed or defective 
arrangements in road-beds, prove sources of occasional serious accidental 
electrical injuries to horses that are driven over these car-tracks, and come in 
contact with rails which have become surcharged with an excess of electricity, 
due to a settling or sinking of the road-bed, and breaking of the underground 
wires, which cause breaks in the electric circuits. 

Horses are often injured by attempting to cross from one set of tracks to 
another while cars are approaching in opposite directions, and especially when 
approaching river bridges. The horse happens to step with one fore and one 
hind foot, or both fore and hind feet at the same time on the inside rails of 
the double tracks, and the metallic shoes on the horse’s feet act as conductors, 
wLich transmit the electricity to the animal, and causes it to rear or spring 
several feet up into the air, and then fall prostrate on the street; while other 
cases are shocked so severely that they fall prostrate, and remain paralyzed. 
The character of the injury is in proportion to the amount of electricity 
received, intensified by violent contact with the street. The shock may be so 
severe as to cause instant death, or only partial paralysis, with almost com- 
plete prostration for a few hours, or several days, weeks, or months. The 

*A paper read before the Western Pennsylvania Medical Association; from the American 
Veterinary Review. 
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pulse is slow, feeble and irregular; nostrils dilated; respiration slow and 
laborious ; temperature slightly elevated ; pupils dilated and contracted, and 
the eyes presenting a peculiar and unnatural expression, while sometimes 
strabismus is present, and at other times the eyelids are paralyzed ; perspira- 
tion rather free in the early stages ; mastication and deglutition impaired, and 
some patients will require an hour or more to drink a pail of water. The 
head is sometimes held almost in a line with the neck, or twisted on one side 
with the eye pointing towards the ground; and one ear may be held erect, 
while the other is lopped and paralyzed. Locomotion is seriously impaired, 
and the animal stands with its feet wide apart as if trying to brace and steady 
itself, and when moved the feet are raised only a short distance from the 
ground; sometimes the patient is unable to assume a standing position, 
while others walk and act somewhat like human beings affected with 
locomotor ataxia, and stagger from side to side, and, if hurried, fall down and 
turn somersaults in all directions. The animal appears much frightened and 
nervous, and there may be a well-marked quivering of a certain set of muscles 
for several days or weeks after the accident. The functions of the digestive 
and urinary organs are somewhat impaired in the early stages, but soon 
regain their normal condition. The nerve cells are seriously injured, and the 
functions of the nervous system are impaired, and sometimes permanently 
damaged. I have not yet had any opportunity for post-mortem examinations 
on this subject, but Dr. Jackson informed me that Dr. Jennings and himself 
had found well-marked congestion of the mesenteric glands in a horse that 
had been killed by an electric shock received on street car-tracks, and the 
same horse’s heart was greatly hypertrophied, which probably accounts for the 
sudden death. Elevated wires are sometimes displaced, and prove fatal to 
horses which come in contact with them. 

Treatment consists in hypodermic injections of strychnine, atropine, 
digitaline, and administration of stimulants and nutritives, either in drenches 
orenemas. It is sometimes necessary to secure and confine the patient in 
slings for several weeks or months, but mild cases usually do nicely in 
comfortable box-stalls. Feed and water from high mangers. Tonics and 
alteratives are beneficial during convalescence, which is generally tardy and 
unsatisfactory. The owners usually desire post-mortem examinations on the 
remains of horses killed by electricity, while horses severely shocked* and 
injured are generally treated for some time, in order that damages may be 
legally recovered from the traction company. 

A few cases may be cited to illustrate the above remarks. I have had a 
case under treatment and observation for about four months, and it is not yet 
well enough to walk out of the stable. Although the company veterinarian 
diagnosed it as a simple case of pleurisy which would be cured in a few days, 
two of the ablest veterinarians in the city were called in as evidence and 
confirmed my diagnosis—electric shock. 

Dr. J. E. McNeil kindly showed me a horse which had been shocked 
about a year ago and was then driven three miles to the country; the patient 
suffered severely and was unable to control his actions, and it was found 
necessary to confine him in slings for a period of 21 weeks. This horse is 
not yet fit for any work. 

I saw a large, heavy draught-horse that was shocked early last winter, and 
the owner finally became discouraged and gave the horse away to a farmer. 

There is a great variety of mild forms of electrical injuries which appear to 
cause a reduced or increased function of certain sets of muscles of loco- 
motion, especially the abductors, flexors and extensors of the posterior 
extremities, 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG ANIMALS IN CAPE COLONY. 


Mr. HELLter, Agricultural Assistant to the Department of Agriculture of the 
Cape Colony, in his report, dated King William’s Town, February roth, says: 
—‘‘ The most serious diseases prevalent amongst our stock during the last 
month have been horse-sickness, and wire worm (stromgylus contortus) amongst 
the sheep. The horse-sickness is now prevalent in the Stockenstrom Division 
and all over the coast country, in spots and places. It is estimated that in 
the Stockenstrom Division one thousand horses have died, and though there 
are but few cases in the up-country districts where it raged so badly last year, 
yet as there are still two, or perhaps three, months before we may hope for 
frosts, or otherwise this epizodtic to cease, there is no knowing where it will 
extend to. The old farmers say that by the time it is over they fear it will be 
one of the worst outbreaks of the disease they have known for twenty years 
or more. However, we hope for early frosts, as that by common consent is 
the only thing to stay its ravages. All kinds of remedies appear to be unavail- 
ing; and, as with the red-water, a remedy which succeeds at one time is 
useless in other cases. However, it is most satisfactory that the whole subject 
is now being investigated by our bacteriologist, and that if any preventive 
remedy can be found, the best possible means are now being taken to find it. 
The prevalence of the wireworm in sheep being so persistent, has led many 
thoughtful men to study and observe what may be the probable causes of this 
outbreak, and also as to the mode in which the sheep become infested ; for 
not only do we require to know the most effective remedy for the expulsion of 
the worm, and at the same time a safe remedy for the sheep, but we want to 
arrive at the most successful preventive measures. I believe scab is steadily 
on the decrease all over the frontier districts; and now the natives in the 
Transkei are taking to dipping, we may hope to be free from re-infection from 
that quarter. 


THE INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


WE learn that little progress has been made in forwarding this somewhat 
nebulous scheme, and that probably not more than two officers of the Army 
Veterinary Department have as yet put down their names to join it. And this 
is not to be wondered at when the terms offered are considered. These would 
place those entering it in a much worse position in every respect than that 
they hold in the army ; indeed, we cannot help thinking that unless better and 
well-defined terms are laid down for present and prospective service, anyone 
joining the proposed department might suffer something akin to ruin, both in 
health and finance, before long. The terms offered, and the absence of most 
essential statements as to future prospects, cannot induce anyone in his right 
senses to enrol himself a member. If the pay offered were half as much again, 
it would not be inordinate for the work demanded, and even then we would 
not advise veterinary officers to accept service in the department until their 
future position is satisfactorily stated. At present, the arrangement appears to 
be altogether in favour of the Indian Government, and entirely opposed to the 
interests of its officers. The Government does not act in a very enlightened 
manner in this matter, and until it does so its Civil Veterinary Department 
should be left severely alone. 
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THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION OF SHOEING-SMITHS. 


In pursuance of the scheme adopted by the Worshipful Company of Farriers, 
in conjunction with the Royal Agricultural Society of England and the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, arrangements were recently made with Dr. 
Fleming for a course of lectures on “ The Principles and Practice of Horse 
Shoeing.” These iectures were to be delivered at three centres in London, 
viz., the People’s Palace, Polytechnic, and Goldsmiths’ Institute, and were to 
consist of four at each place. Several have been already given, and the 
remainder are in course of delivery. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


Ir would appear that the members of the veterinary profession are no more 
agreed among themselves as to their position with regard to the Council of 
their Corporation than are those of our own profession, though they have less 
cause for complaint. It seems that some years ago the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons applied for and obtained a new Charter, giving it power 
to institute a Fellowship degree. This degree was conferred upon a certain 
number of the more distinguished of its members who had been some years in 
practice, and on payment of a specified sum. These were Foundation 
Fellows. Afterwards, the Fellowship was given only to those who had been 
at least five years in practice, and were certified by three Fellows to be fit 
and proper persons, after passing a written and oral examination, and paying 
a larger examination fee than the Foundation Fellows had done. The induce- 
ment held out to Members to become Candidates for the higher grade, was 
that Fellows alone were to be eligible to act as Members of Council and of 
the Examining Board. For ten or eleven years Members have become 
Fellows and paid their money with this inducement before them; but now 
another Charter is applied for, which is to deprive Fellows of the sole 
privilege of being Members of Council, and this is resented by a number of 
the Fellows, who have appealed to the Privy Council against the deprivation, 
pointing out that they have spent time and money and suffered much incon- 
venience to obtain the proferred privilege. They also show that by having 
gentlemen as Councillors who have been a certain number of years in practice, 
have a recognised social position, and have given proof of their zeal and 
capability, the public and the government have a guarantee that the affairs of 
the profession are in good hands. How far the Privy Council is likely to 
accede to the desire for a new Charter, or whether it will recognise the agree- 
ment between the College and the Fellows as binding, it is, of course, 
impossible to tell. But it appears that every Member who has been five years 
in practice can become a Fellow on the prescribed conditions, so that there is 
nothing prohikitive to becoming a Fellow. Another important matter is that 
every registered member of the College can vote for Members of Council, 
voting papers being sent to them for every election. This, it will be seen, is a 
very different case to that of Members of the Royal College of Surgeons.— 
The Lancet. 
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Proceedings of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
MEETING OF CouNcIL, HELD MARCH 31ST, 1892. 
To consider the Protest lodged by Sir Henry Simpson against the Grant of the 
Supplemental Charter, and the Answer to be made thereto. 
Veterinary-Colonel Lambert, C.B., President, in the Chair. 

Present: Sir Henry Simpson; Messrs. Barford, Edgar, Fraser, Hunting, 
Kidd, Mason, Mulvey, Penberthy; Veterinary-Captain Raymond; Messrs. 
James Simpson, Trigger, Wheatley, Wragg, and Mr. A. W. Hill (Secretary) 
and Mr. Thatcher (Solicitor). 

The SEcRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Fraser, seconded by Mr. Mason, the minutes of the 
two previous meetings were taken as read and confirmed. 

Absentees. 

The SECRETARY stated that he had received letters from Messrs. Walley, 
Fleming, Brown, Whittle, Taylor and Nisbett, regretting their inability to 
attend the meeting. 

Correspondence. 

The SeEcRETARY read letters from Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, M.P., 
Viscount Curzon, M.P., the Right Honourable George Cubitt, M.P., and the 
Honourable George Lambert, M.P., on behalf of some of their constituents 
who were registered practitioners, asking how their interests would be 
affected by the Supplemental Charter. 

Sir Henry Simpson asked if any letters had been received from Sir 
Charles Fraser and Mr. Mount. 

The SECRETARY said that the letters he had read were the only ones that 
had been received. 

The PRESIDENT: I may say that I have received a letter from Sir Charles 
Fraser's private secretary. It is written to me privately as a friend, and not 
in my capacity of President of the College. He asks me to tell him how exist- 
ing practitioners will be affected, and 1 have answered the letter. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I have seen Sir Charles Fraser and Mr. Mount, 
member for Bucks. I saw them both together, and it was agreed that Sir 
Charles Fraser should write to you as President, and Mr. Mount agreed to 
wait his answer. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from the Privy Council stating that twenty- 
three protests and requests had been received from Fellows of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, with reference to the clauses which alter the 
privileges granted to them by the Supplemental Charter of 1876. 

The PReEsipENT: I have received a letter from Sir Henry Simpson 
addressed to me as President, but as I believe every member of the Council 
has received a copy, I presume it may be taken as read. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I think it might be taken as read, as it is my wish to 
save the time of the Council. 

The letter was taken as read. 

The PRESIDENT: I will now ask our Solicitor, Mr. Thatcher, to say what 
the rights of Fellows and existing practitioners are, and we will then proceed 
to discuss the matter. 

Mr. THATCHER: | suppose, to a great extent, I need hardly trouble you 
with questions as to the rights of Fellows, as they are tolerably well known. 
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I beg to remind you that before the charter of 1844 there was, if I may say 
so, no distinction between the educated members of the profession and the 
non-educated. When that charter was passed it gave certain persons the right 
to pass examinations ; they became members, and had the right to call them- 
selves veterinary surgeons in contradistinction to other people ; at all events, 
they then became members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
Examinations had to be passed, and diplomas were granted. That state of 
things went on until 1876, when the new class called Fellows came into ex- 
istence. First the Fellows were appointed by election by their own brother 
members, but Fellows after that had to fulfil four requirements. They were 
members of five years’ standing in the first instance; they had to be twenty- 
six years of age ; they had to be recommended by three other Fellows ; they 
had to pass an examination and pay a fee of fifteen guineas. Having done 
that they became Fellows. In the charter of 1876 we find that these Fellows 
have exclusive privileges granted to them. They had the sole right of being 
examiners and the sole right of being members of Council after a certain 
period. Then we go on until the year 1881, and then comes into existence 
another class of men—registered practitioners; and it is with these that I 
desire more particularly to deal in the present instance, because I think there 
is some misunderstanding as to what their rights really are. I need hardly 
tell you that registered practitioners were men who had been in practice con- 
tinuously for five years before the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
of 1881, and these men were entitled on proof of that fact to be put on 
a separate register, but they were in no way to be considered as members 
of College. They were to have none of the rights and privileges of members 
of College ; in fact, we find that the 4th sub-section of Clause 15 is most 
particular about that :—“ No person registered under this section shall be 
deemed to be a member of the said Royal College within the said charters 
or this Act.” We have to consider how the rights of existing practitioners 
have been affected by the proposed Supplemental Charter. What is asked 
for by the proposed Charter is that for the future the Council is to be 
composed of members, not exclusively Fellows as before, elected by the 
general body of the profession. I do not know, because the protest is 
silent upon the point, what the rights aimed at by the present practitioners 
are, but 1 have seen the letter, and I will endeavour to address myself to 
it. It is said that at the time of the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act, 1881, these registered practitioners would of course be subject to the 
same penalties as veterinary surgeons themselves in case of misbehaviour ; 
and if a person does what he ought not he is liable to be judged in the 
first place by a tribunal constituted originally by the Charter of 1876, and 
confirmed by the Act of 1881—that tribunal being the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. But before he comes before that tribunal 
at all, Sub-section 7 of the Act says that the case is to be inquired into 
by a committee. ‘The Council of the said Royal College shall, for the 
purpose of exercising in any case the power of removing a name from or 
restoring a name to the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, ascertain the 
facts of the case by means of a committee of the Council.” That Com- 
mittee has to summon the person—the person has a right of being heard; 
and, upon the report’ of that Committee, he would have, as I suppose, the 
right of being heard again before the Council. But the thing does not stop 
there. If he is dissatistied with that he has a fresh right of appeal ; and here 
I will point out to youa very remarkable distinction between our Act of Parlia- 
ment and the Medical Act. According to the Medical Act a man has no right 
of appeal, the decision of the Council is absolute, and there is an end of it; 
but here a further safeguard is put. If a person is dissatisfied he has the 
right of appeal to the Privy Council, and they will go into the facts, and 
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according to their decision he will be judged. But it is said, “ Oh, but the 
rights of the existing practitioners are interfered with, because you are going 
to have another tribunal.” Gentlemen, I beg to point out to you Clause g of 
the charter of 1876. Remember that the Veterinary Surgeons Act came into 
operation, I think, on the Ist January, 1883. The clause which gave the ex- 
clusive right to Fellows to sit on the Council did not come into operation until 
1886 ; so that we find that at the time of the passing of the Veterinary Sur- 
geons Act the Council and tribunal before whom the existing practitioner or 
member of College would have to go would be people elected from the 
general body of members of the body corporate, so that I fail to see how 
the rights of the existing practitioner are interfered with. I know what 
rights they got by the Act, and some very valuable and important ones; 
namely, they had the right to practise in contradistinction to many other 
intelligent men, who I do not say were so well qualified as themselves, 
but, at all events, they had the status given to them which they never had 
before, and a most valuable and exclusive privilege, so that I fail to see 
how our proposed Charter in any way interferes with the rights of the 
existing practitioners. With regard to the rights of the Fellows, the whole 
thing has been put before them. One-fifth of the whole number are on 
this Council, and they all seem to have acquiesced in it until now, when we 
are told there are two or three dissentients. But there is one point I wish to 
raise here, viz., that the time limited by the advertisement for these protests 
to be sent in was the 9th of March, whereas up to that date only one protest 
came in. Whether these later protests are regular or not I do not know, and 
I suppose it will be necessary for legal gentlemen to fight it out should the 
necessity arise. These other protests have come in since, and I think it may 
be taken as the general consensus of opinion of the Fellows that, having their 
rights laid before them in a copy of the petition, they have been able to judge 
for themselves and have acquiesced in it. 

The PRESIDENT: Perhaps Sir Henry Simpson will kindly give us his views. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I only came here to be an attentive listener. I am 
very much obliged to Mr. Thatcher for the able and temperate way in which 
he has submitted the matter to the Council. There are only two matters on 
which he did not enlighten us, and if he will do that he will add to the grati- 
tude I feel towards him. One matter is with regard to the privilege of the 
Fellows. Undoubtedly the Fellows have, at the present moment, the privilege 
of handling their own funds ; and nothing is said, in the very probable event 
of there being a majority of members on this Council who are not Fellows, as 
to the disposal of the funds, and who is to dispose of them. The other matter 
is with regard to existing practitioners—the right of this Council to make rules 
for their future professional conduct. That has not been alluded to at all. 
Undoubtedly we have a very great power in our hands to make rules for pro- 
fessional conduct, and if we make such rules the existing practitioners are 
liable. They are on the Register and subject to the rules. 

Mr. THATCHER: With regard to making rules for professional conduct, we 
must look at the numbers. We have on the Register at the present time 
upwards of 2,800 members of College, and we have something like 800 on the 
existing practitioners’ register ; so that when we make rules they will apply to 
one set as well as to another. Surely if we judge our own members severely, 
the registered practitioner cannot complain that he is served in the same way. 
With regard to the objection raised as to the funds, I must confess that | 
cannot understand it. The Fellows obtain certain privileges. They have to 
pay a fee for examination ; but it does not seem to me that what they have 
contributed to the common stock, if I may say so, is any more their property 
than it is of the whole body corporate. I look upon it in this way, that the 
money now invested in stock, and in this building, is the property of the body 
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corporate ; and I cannot recognise that the Fellows, for instance, have a mort- 
gage or charge upon this building. 

Mr. Mutvey: It seems to me that the whole question turns on the funds— 
who is to handle them, and what is to be done with them. Mr. Thatcher has 
gone so ably into the protest that very little remains to be said. There is one 
thing, however, I should like to reiterate, and that is with reference to the 
conversation which Sir Henry Simpson alleges to have taken place with some 
member of Parliament. If that conversation took place—and I have no reason 
to doubt it—it seems very strange that for five years registered practitioners 
were subject to a tribunal composed of both members and Fellows, and that 
after that time they should be excluded from it. But for that five years they 
were men equal on the Council with the Fellows ; so that it seems to me that 
such a conversation having taken place almost contradicts itself. Then, with 
regard to the rights that have been sought to be taken away from the Fellows, 
Sir Henry Simpson now is posing as the champion of the rights of the Fellows, 
but it is not so very long since he was on the othertack. I should like to point 
out some remarks that he made a few years ago with reference to having this 
yery clause rescinded. In 1885 Sir Henry Simpson said “ his own idea when 
he was asked about being a Fellow was first to see the company he was going 
to keep, and he must say that he thought the clause which enabled so many 
men to be pitched in as Fellows was too wide, it let too many in; and young 
men who were looking about to see how they could raise themselves in the 
profession did not feel how they could do so by associating themselves with 
many who were enjoying the Fellowship degree, because they had been fifteen 
years in practice. He was not speaking disparagingly of many who were 
Fellows, but of others who were elected simply because they had been that 
time in the profession. Unless the Fellowship degree gave additional status, 
it was not worth the fifteen guineas they had to pay for it. Of course, there 
were so many Fellows, and there they would remain ; but he had tried to look 
a little further ahead even than his brother or their Treasurer—viz., fifteen 
years from the start.” (It is not fifteen years since the Fellowship degree was 
instituted.) ‘At the present rate there would then have been not more than 
seventy men examined for the Fellowship degree, and not more than half 
would be eligible for members of Council—or thirty-five to select from, lus 
the men who were put on because they had served fifteen years, and who 
would then have served at least thirty years. Could they consent to that ? 
No. If they did not agitate now they clearly must submit to that hereafter. 
He did not think any Fellow on the Council, who had given the matter con- 
sideration could take any other view than their worthy Fellow Mr. Lepper had 
taken that day; and he believed that if the matter was represented to the 
Council some steps would be taken. Some steps must be taken to do justice 
to the very large majority of the profession. Nowadays, in imperial matters, 
we went in for direct representation of the masses, but their Council were 
going to do the very opposite, and limit their selections of men to a very few 
instead of the members being able to select from the whole profession. Nine- 
tenths or more would be barred from being examiners or from being members 
of the Council if the clause stood.” On July 31st Sir Henry Simpson said : 
“ What the various Veterinary Medical Associations thought of this matter was 
much the same as the propelling power which influenced the Goverment of the 
country.” What the Veterinary Medical Associations throughout the kingdom 
thought was really the impetus that moved the Council of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. Personally he would use his utmost exertions to 
secure the legitimate right of every man, who is a member of the College, 
being eligible to sit upon the Council. By the Charter of 1844 all members 
were eligible for a seat, and they did think it very hard that they should be 
deprived of their rights almost without discussion. That was in 1885. 
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The PRESIDENT: May I ask from what you are reading ? 
Mr. Mutvey: From the Veterinarian for the year 1885. It is simply taken 
verbatim from that paper. Not much time has elapsed since then, and now 
Sir Henry Simpson has discovered that he was mistaken, I suppose. _ I think, 
after the very elaborate way in which Mr. Thatcher has dealt with the subject, 
I need say no more. 

Mr. Kipp: There is one question I should like to ask Sir Henry Simpson, 
He says in his circulars that he has sent letters to Mr. Mulvey, asking him to 
calla meeting and make some concessions. What are these concessions 
which Sir Henry would like to be made ? 

The Presipent: If Sir Henry does not object to state that, it would help 
materially to elucidate the subject. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: | do not think it is desirable for me to answer every 
speech as it is made. I shall be delighted to reply, but I should like to hear 
what other gentlemen have to say first. 

Mr. HuntTING: There seems to me to be two things before us to-day—one 
the protest which Sir Henry Simpson has sent to the Privy Council, and the 
other the letter which I expected would be an elucidatory document, but 
which only adds to the mystery which, I believe, is wilfully put into the 
protest. Sir Henry Simpson just now declined to answer a question which 
everyone here has been waiting for, which everyone here knows would clear 
up the difficulty, but which everyone knows would also be a tactical mistake 
on his part to give just now. If this were a rival camp—if we were active 
enemies—lI could quite understand a man taking every tactical and strategical 
advantage of another ; but in a body like this, where we are all endeavouring, 
I believe, to do what is best for the profession, I do not understand a man 
falling back upon these tactical and strategical dodges, which I believe are 
put here to give him an advantage where he has no right to have it. 

In the first place, the protest is so worded as to positively and wilfully 
deceive anybody ignorant of the subject who reads it. This protest rakes up 
the existing practitioner, and pits him against the veterinary surgeon, wilfully 
and groundlessly, so as to raise a decent sort of appearance of an army. 
This is one of the most outrageous things here. There is a combination of 
the Fellow and the existing practitioner. For what? So as to get the intelli- 
gence and the influence of the Fellow, and the numbers of the existing 
practitioner. It is said there are 300 opponents. 300 what? 300 existing 
practitioners and Fellows. That means two Fellows, and the rest existing 
practitioners; and it certainly means that every one of the existing 
practitioners knows nothing of what he has signed, or of what he wants, but 
is misled by the wilful attempt of Sir Henry Simpson to mislead him. I say 
this is one of the most potent possibilities of disruption which this profession 
has ever experienced ; and if one did not know otherwise, one could hardly 
believe that it was not done with the intention of disrupting the profession. 
Suggestio falsi and suppressio veri are the whole basis of the thing. Now 
read this document—this vague and mysterious appeal to the worst interests, 
and the sentiments of the existing practitioner. What does it suggest ? Itis 
a sort of Queen’s speech—an address to the profession. By whom? By the 
man who poses as the other part of the profession, There are in round 
numbers 2,800 members and Sir Henry Simpson in this profession. He 
represents himself and anybody who chooses to follow him and take his 
gracious advice. He advises us to let the legal question alone. Well, we are 
all weak, we are all afraid of the lawyer; but what is the legal question ? 
Why, another bogey to frighten the existing practitioner, and to terrify this 
Council. But 1 do not think this Council will be terrified. 

Let us pass to the next paragraph: “I am aware that certain communica- 
tions,” and so on, What is that? Another attempt to terrify the President— 
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another attempt to insinuate that the President would keep them back if Sir 
Henry Simpson did not say they were known. 

Then the next paragraph, the same tortuous style you will find there is a 
reference to percentages. Percentages of what? Percentages of circulars, 
received or sent out? Of the small handful of men that he could personally 
influence, or the 800 or goo existing practitioners? He does not tell us. 
Percentage means nothing. 

The next paragraph refers to the Fellows of the Royal College. Here again, 
we find the percentages, which are simply useless, and can be made to show 
anything. What are the percentages founded upon? We are not told 
whether it is the number of Fellows or the number of cards sent out, and I 
cannot say. I do know that in other replies of the Fellows the percentages 
are exactly the opposite. Now about the sixteen protests which are referred 
to in the next paragraph, the sixteen protests which have been sent by 
Fellows. We do not know who they are, but we do know who drew up the 
circular, because here, again, you have that same mysterious vagueness which 
gives you nothing to take hold of, and only stirs up strife, and attempts to en- 
list the sympathies of men who know nothing about the matter. The only 
effect of these things is to block the Charter, not to contradict it, not to show 
where it is wrong or how it may be altered, but to block it. The words of the 
protests are a littie altered, but there is the same mysterious and miserable 
peragraph which appeals to the Privy Council, who do not understand the 
question. Now the difficulty is this. We can answer the Privy Council and 
any question they like, but these things are sent broadcast to every existing 
practitioner in the country, and they, in their fear of being interfered with, send 
them toa member of Parliament. The member of Parliament immediately 
brings his influence to bear upon the Government. You do not think the 
Government care very much about the veterinary profession—l mean com- 
paratively. In the running of the British Empire, the internal working of 
the veterinary profession, or even its relations to the existing practitioner is a 
small matter, and if there is the slightest awkwardness on the part of a 
member or two on the opposition, the Government would throw this, or 
half-a-dozen charters, over. Therefore I admire the ingenuity while I detest 
the motive which has produced these things. 

Then we come to the paragraph which says, “I submit that to attempt to 
carry the Charter as now drawn, by the light of the facts I lay before you, is 
to court defeat and humiliation.” I think it is impertinent to say, because we 
do not do as he wishes, that we shall court defeat and humiliation. We can 
put up with defeat, but to tell us that we court humiliation is rather too 
much. ‘I venture to further submit, as I have done more than once already, 
that the time has arrived for a conference with a view to an agreement.” 
Where before has he submitted any conference? Where has he ever told 
any living soul opposed to his notions what it is he wants? Has this 
subject not been before us for three years? Has he ever mooted one 
single objection of this kind either in the committee which inquired into it 
or the Council which passed it? Not one. He doubtless refers to the 
request to Mr. Mulvey, in which he endeavoured to entrap that gentleman 
into a conference without saying what he would give, how far he would go, 
or anything whatever about it. Then, “If the Council will agree, in 
reference to my protest, to furnish full particulars to Fellows and existing 
practitioners in a manner approved by the Privy Council.” Does he speak 
in the name of the Privy Council of Great Britain ? Does he promise that the 
Privy Council will do this? Has he been behind the scenes to know the 
Privy Council will do this if we agree? Has he the power simply te block 
the Charter and put the Council to expense for weeks and weeks, and then 
to suddenly withdraw it if we agree to accept some compromise that he sug- 
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gests? Or is it the Privy Council speaking? The language is difficult to 
understand. Then comes this: “ And will further undertake to reimburse ”— 
the Council are to do this—“ out of pocket expenses to those who have up to 
the present time dissented from the Charter.” Sir Henry Simpson is the 
only man, I should think, who has been put to any expense on the 
other side at present. He asks us, calmly, to reimburse his expenses 
for opposing us and putting us to the trouble he has done. “It may 
be said of all the inquiries hitherto made, that they have been issued by 
partisans.” 

This is not the issue of a partisan, I take it; this is the issue of a man 
who is, for the good of the profession, appealing to the existing practitioner, 
and endeavouring to defame us in the eyes of the Privy Council. I say that 
no language is strong enough to express one’s feelings of the way the thing 
has been got out—the whole drift of it, the method, and the whole behaviour 
from beginning to end. Before I sit down I propose, as we are obliged to go 
on, that we go on; that we face this matter out to the end, and that we spend 
any amount of time and money in fighting it. We will not be dictated to, 
and we will not be misinterpreted. I propose that we have a circular sent to 
every existing practitioner, giving him a copy of our proposed Charter, 
explaining all that we require. I propose also that to every member of 
Parliament a copy be sent, so that we may catch those men who have been 
caught, and whose names we are not allowed to know, explaining to them 
exactly the position of affairs. I propose that a committee be formed to draw 
up these two circulars. 

Mr. Mutvey: I have much pleasure in seconding Mr. Hunting’s propo- 
sition that circulars be drawn up and sent to the registered practitioners, 
answering Sir Henry Simpson's circular, and pointing out how misleading it 
is; and also that a circular be sent to the members of both Houses of 
Parliament and the Privy Council. I have drafted two circulars to that 
effect, which I suggest should be sent out immediately. 

Mr. HuntinG: Under these circumstances I will withdraw my suggestion 
in favour of Mr. Mulvey’s proposition. 

Sir Henry Simpson : If these circulars are sent out, as proposed by Mr. 
Mulvey, may I ask who will sign them ? 

Mr. Mutvey: The Secretary, on behalf of the President and Council. 

Sir Henry Simpson: The Secretary is one of the officers. Will the 
President sign it ? 

The PresitpenT: Perhaps Mr. Thatcher will tell us who will sign it ? 

Mr. THATCHER: If the circulars go out from the Council, the Secretary will 
sign them. He signs all notices as the official Secretary. He is the man 
through whom the communications are made. 

Sir Henry Simpson: If the circular is intended for the information of 
members of Parliament, may I suggest that Mr. Mulvey should add the rules 
and regulations of other professional bodies ? 

Mr. Mutvey: Certainly not; no other body has anything to do with us. 

Sir Henry Simpson: If you want to enlighten 600 members of Parliament 
on a matter which concerns this profession you must show by comparison 
what yourcase is. Before a vote is taken upon this I should like to point out 
that there is a thing in these circulars which is not parliamentary and not 
constitutional, and may be libellous. 

Mr. THATCHER: No resolution has been passed upon the subject yet. 
There may be some amendment or resolution, or the proposal may be 
negatived. 

Sir Henry Simpson: May [ask when my protest was sent down here trom 
the Privy Council, and whether any letter was sent with it ? 

Mr. THATCHER: Yes, there was 
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Sir Henry Simpson: Perhaps we had better have the letter read. 

The SECRETARY read the followingletter :—‘‘ I am directed by the Lords of 
the Council to transmit to you for the remarks of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons the accompanying copy of a protest which has been 
received at this office from Sir Henry Simpson against the grant of the 
Supplemental Charter to that College.” 

Sir Henry Simpson: Are there any other letters referring to this matter ? 
because I think all the correspondence should be read first of all. 

The SECRETARY: That is all I have. 

The PRESIDENT: As we are on the subject of correspondence there is one 
remark I should like to make. You say here, ‘I am aware that certain com- 
munications have been made to you by members of Parliament and others, 
regarding the existing practitioners of veterinary surgeons, which you will, I 
feel sure, desire to submit to the Council.” That has been done. 

Sir HENry Simpson: That is all right; but I did think it a little odd, when 
the Lord President of the Council and the Council themselves direct a com- 
munication to be sent here, that it was not read. I think you will say it was 
an omission not to have it read. 

Mr. THATCHER : It was an omission. 

Sir HENRY Simpson : I quite accept that. 

Mr. EpGAR: Might the Council hear the circular which was sent to the 
existing practitioners read? We have heard a good deal about it. 

The SecreTARY read the following circular addressed to the existing 
practitioners : 

“‘ Gorpon House, WINDsoR, 
“ March 25th, 1892. 

“« Str,—-The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has presented a petition 
for a Supplemental Royal Charter. 

“As it alters the arrangement made with you as an existing practitioner of 
veterinary surgery by the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881, it is as well you 
should know wiat was done then, and what is proposed now. 

“In 1881 you were placed upon the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, and 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was invested with 
power to strike your name off the Register for breaches of professional 
conduct, and to make regulations for your future professional conduct. 

“T was engaged in promoting the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act; and I and all 
others interested would have been very pleased, in the interests of existin 
practitioners, to have inserted a clause limiting the Council to Veterinary 
Surgeons who had been a reasonable nnmber of years in practice. 

“The reason this was not done was that a charter had been obtained in 
1876, by which no man could serve on the Council unless he was twenty-six 
years of age and had been five years in practice, and had passed the 
Fellowship examination. 

“ This secured a fair tribunal for existing practitioners, and justice has been 
done. 

“ Now it is proposed to lower the grade and age for membership of the 
Council, and to allow young men of twenty-one years of age (or even less if 
the Council alter a bye-law) to sit in judgment on existing practitioners, and 
remove their name from the Register. 

“(I may here remark that in the medical profession no person can be 
elected to Council who is of less than twenty years’ standing in the 
profession.) 

“This is not all, for it is proposed to make new rules for your professional 
conduct, and these may prove harassing and vexatious to you in your calling 
if not dealt with in a forbearing spirit by men of long and varied experience 

in practice. 
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“If you desire to retain your position without molestation, kindly answer 
the inquiries on the enclosed card, and post to me at once, as there is not a 
moment to lose. 

“The sum of £3751 13s. was paid by existing practitioners in fees to the 
Royal College in 1882, and a large portion of that sum has been accumulating 
at interest since that date. 

“Yours truly, 
“ HENRY SIMPSON.” 


The following letter was also read addressed to the Fellows: 
“GorDON House, WINDSOR, 
“ March 24th, 1892. 

“DEAR SiR,—You are no doubt aware that the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons has presented a petition to Her Majesty in 
Council for a Supplemental Royal Charter. 

“In this Charter it is sought to deprive the Fellows of the Royal College 
of some privileges held out to them when members, by which they were 
induced by the payment of fees, by study, and by the ordeal of an examina- 
tion to obtain this degree. 

“May I request to be informed by you whether you acquiesce in this 
deprivation, or if you consider some step should be taken to represent the 
matter to Her Majesty’s Privy Council, with a view to some modification of 
the terms of the Charter ? 

“An early reply will much oblige, and your name will not be published 
without your sanction. 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, 
“ Yours very faithfully, 
““HENRY SIMPSON,” 

Sir Henry Simpson: There is also a postcard on which the questions are 
shown. 

Mr. JAMES Simpson : Is this clause in the Supplemental Charter of 1876 
confirmed by the Act of Parliament of 1881 ? 

Mr. THATCHER: Yes, it is. 

Mr. JAMES Simpson : I understood’you tojsay that the charter had followed 
the Act of Parliament ? 

Mr. THATCHER: No; the operation of that clause followed the Act of 
Parliament. That clause did not come into operation until ten years after the 
passing of the charter. 

Mr. HuntinG: I should like to ask the author of this circular two questions. 
First, he says they are going to deprive the existing practitioners of some 
privileges. Only one is mentioned, and I should like to know if the word 
“some” is a mistake. Inthe other circular there is a statement that they 
may be struck off the rolls for breaches of professional conduct. I should 
like to ask whether that is a fair statement of the Act of Parliament, and 
whether that is not merely a sub-section of two or three much more important 
offences which are not mentioned. 

Mr. Mu vey: I have consulted with the President and Mr. Thatcher, and 
I have decided to withdraw my resolution; but in lieu thereof I will move 
that a small committee be appointed to draw up a circular to be issued to the 
registered practitioners, and to both the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. FRASER seconded the motion. 

Str HENRY Simpson: Here is a letter from the Lords of the Frivy 
Council, requesting us to do something. Why do not we make our comments 
on this matter ? 

Mr. HuntTING: There is no need to do so. We expected you to tell us 
what to comment upon. 
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Sir HENRY Simpson: I think it is as explicit as it can be. There is my 
protest, and you are requested to make your remarks uponit. After all, what 
are you driving at? If you carry this resolution you have not answered the 
Privy Council, if I may venture to say so. 

The PRESIDENT: The Solicitor tells me that the Privy Council will not 
receive an answer to this protest from us unless it is passed by the Council. 
Mr. Thatcher has drawn up a protest on our behalf, which he will submit 
to you. 

Mr. Mutvey: If Mr. Thatcher has drawn up an answer perhaps he will 
read it, and we will see if we can agree to it. 

Mr. THATCHER then read the replies to the Privy Council, which he had 
drafted for the consideration of the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. 

Mr. Mutvey: The reply to the protest which our Solicitor has drawn up 
very clearly and definitely answers that protest ; and I therefore beg to pro- 
pose that that reply, in the form in which it is drawn up, be sent in. 

The PRESIDENT: Mr. Thatcher says that this answer will require a little 
modification, because it says there has only been one protest received ; 
whereas, up tothe present time, twenty-three protests by twenty-three 
Fellows have been sent in. 

Mr. THATCHER: I think it would be as well to point out that those protests 
were received after the time specified in the advertisement. 

Mr. MULVEY: The announcement which was published in the Gazelle gave 
a definite period during which petitions for or against the Charter might be 
sent in. 

Sir Henry Simpson: It did nothing of the kind; it said nothing about 
petitions. 

Mr. THATCHER: The words in the advertisement are “petition” or 
“objection.” Another alteration I should like to make in the draft is, to lay 
a little more stress upon the tribunal which was in existence at the time of 
the passing of the Act. 

Sir HENRY Simpson : Would it be too much to ask Mr. Thatcher to read 
the draft reply to the Privy Council again? There are two or three things I 
want to comment upon, and if it were read a second time I should know 
what to call attention to. 

Mr. THACTHER : I do not intend, unless I have a vote of censure passed 
upon me, to modify this draft at this meeting, as these documents require a 
great deal of consideration. 

The PRESIDENT: You, Sir Henry, sent me a circular, but I have not yet 
replied to it. My reply, however, will be against you. I merely wish to make 
my position clear. 

Mr. FRASER: I do not see any necessity to have the document read a 
second time. If Mr. Thatcher indicates to us the substance of the modifica- 
tions he suggests, would not that be sufficient ? 

Sir Henry Simpson: If it is going down as the report of the Council, 
there are two or three things to which I should take exception. For 
- > ag it says something about the members being deprived of valuable 
nights. 

Mr. THATCHER: They say so in the petition. The valuable right they say 
they were deprived of was the right to sit on the Council and the right to act 
as examiners. 

The PRESIDENT: I thought Sir Henry Simpson had come here in a con- 
ciliatory mood. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I have come here in a conciliatory mood. 

The PresIDENT : I do not think for one moment you would try and injure 
your own profession ; but, with reference to this proposed Charter, I think 
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that the only rights it really interferes with are the taking away of the 
exclusiveness of the choice of members of Council from the Fellows, and 
the little question of five years to the existing practitioners. That is the only 
way in which it is suggested their position is altered. If you agree other- 
wise, is it worth while to go on with your opposition? I think it a great pity is 
we cannot come to some settlement, because it only leads to disruption and 
ill feeling, and people will talk outside. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: Where do we we say that the members are deprived 
of valuable privileges in the petition ? 

Mr. THATCHER: It is defined in clause I, paragraph 1, “ Great dissatis- 
faction has arisen in the general body of the profession in consequence of 
members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons being now ineligible 
to be elected as members of Council.” 

Sir Henry Simpson: Why not follow the reading of that? You say, 
“ Deprived of valuable privileges.” 

Mr. MuLvey: It is a valuable privilege. 

Sir Henry Simpson: After 1876 no one had the privilege of being a 
member of Council unless he was a Fellow. It did not come into operation 
until 1876. 

The PReEsIDENT: Mr. Thatcher will give us the modifications which he 
proposes to make, and then we can put it to the vote. 

Mr. THATCHER: The modifications are as follows: To insert a clause 
stating that, up to the date limited by the official advertisement for protests 
to be sent in, only one was received, namely, that of Sir Henry Simpson; 
that since that date your petitioners are informed that twenty-three protests 
from twenty-three Fellows of the Royal College have also been received up 
to this date, and the Council object to these being considered on the ground 
that they were not sent in at the proper time. I also wish to be allowed to 
insert a clause to the effect that the persons eligible to compose the tribunal 
in existence at the time of the passing of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, 
might be selected from the whole body of the profession. 

Sir Henry Simpson : Would you up to 1886? 

Mr. THATCHER: I have not defined my date. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: It was well known that that provision would come 
to an end in 1886. 1 had to fight this Act, and if I had not fought hard for it 
an amendment would have been put in to the effect that they alone should be 
eligible. 

Mr. THATCHER: I have no objection to insert a clause drawing distinct 
attention to the ninth clause of the charter of 1876. 

Sir Henry Simpson : I think that should be done. 

The PRESIDENT: Do you consider that advisable ? 

Mr. THATCHER: Yes. 

Mr. MuLvey: I beg to propose that the answer drawn up by our solicitor, 
with the modifications that he has now enumerated, be sent to the Privy 
Council as the answer of this Council to the protest of Sir Henry Simpson 
and others. 

Mr. EpGAR seconded the motion. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: Do you assert that the members were told in the 
petition that they were deprived of valuable rights ?_ Is it not better to follow 
the reading of the charter ? 

Mr. THATCHER: I will say what those rights are ; I have no objection. 

Mr. MULVEY: Why not stick to the old reading ? 

Mr. THATCHER: These are the words: “ None of them have claimed in any 
way for the return of fees paid on their Fellowship, unless Sir Henry 
Simpson’s protest may be considered as a claim so far as he is individually 
concerned.” 
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Sir HENRY Simpson: What is there to justify you in saying that? Tell me 
one word that says I want the fees back. I have never suggested such a 
thing. If I had suggested such a thing, I should have said so plainly. 

Mr. THATCHER: These are the words which led me to think something of 
the sort ; I cannot understand them in any other way: “I protest against any 
of the capital sum of £6,891 3s., contributed as per schedule annexed by 
existing practitioners and Fellows, being applied hereafter to the purposes of 
the said Royal College, either for promoting a Supplemental Charter, or for 
current expenses, or for any other purpose (pending a decision on this protest), 
than that of providing funds to enable the Fellows and existing practitioners to 
take means to protect their rights.” 

Sir HENRY Simpson: Why do not you strike that out? 

Professor PENBERTHY: Will you give up your opposition if we strike that 
out ? 

Sir Henry Simpson: No; I merely suggest it. It is quite unnecessary. 
It is done for a purpose, and I daresay it will have the effect it is intended to 
have. I consider that it is a very improper thing to put in. 

Professor PENBERTHY: | hold it is a matter of pleading. We have an 
individual standing up and protesting against the great majority of his pro- 
fession, and I think we have every right to refer to him by his name, and to 
bring the effect of what he is doirg to its proper basis. 1 think myself that 
this should be upheld. 

Mr. JAMES Simpson: Would the matter be met by asking Sir Henry 
Simpson whether his intention was to ask the Privy Council to return him his 
fees? Iam in favour of answering the Privy Council in the manner suggested 
by Mr. Thatcher; but I think it would be advisable to avoid personalities if 
possible, and I think our case would be equally strong if personal reference is 
withdrawn. It is equivalent to saying that one man in the profession requires 
to be paid. 

Mr. HuntTING: It does not mean that at all. 

Mr. JAMES SIMPSON : Then why is it put in? 

The PRESIDENT: Speaking for myself, I think it is rather invidious to make 
a personal reference. 

Mr. EpGar: I should like to ask Sir Henry Simpson if he is representing 
the Fellows by request in this matter, or whether he is taking up the matter 
as a personal one ? 

The PRESIDENT: I am told that that is the general impression—that a 
demand is going to be made for a return of the fees. I have not heard it once, 
but over and over again. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: There are men now who say they would sue for 
their fees if they thought there was any chance of getting them back, but I 
have told them that there is no chance whatever. 

The PRESIDENT: I should like to ask in what way Sir Henry Simpson 
thinks the rights of the existing practitioners are going to suffer. There has 
never been an instance of a man being on this Council under the age of 
twenty-six. That is the only possible way in which he can suffer. I really 
think we are splitting hairs in this matter. I will now put Mr. Mulvey’s 
motion that the answer drafted by the Solicitor, with the proposed modifi- 
cations, be sent in to the Privy Council ? 

The motion was put and carried mem. con. 

Mr. FRASER: Would there be any advantage in a deputation waiting upon 
the Privy Council ? 

Mr. THATCHER: I think, in all probability, the matter will be referred to 
the Law Committee, and that we shall have to appear by counsel. 
Those Fellows who protest will have to do the same. 

Mr. Mutvey: I beg to move that a small committee be appointed to draft 
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up circulars to be forwarded to the registered practitioners, the members of 
both Houses of Parliament, and the members of the Privy Council. 

Mr. FRASER seconded the motion. 

The motion was carried xem. con.—the committee to consist of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Penberthy, Mr. James Simpson, Mr. Hunting, and Mr. 
Mulvey. 

Sir HENRY Simpson: I should have been happy to make a few remarks, 
but the statement which has been drawn up by the Solicitor leaves very 
little for me to say. I do most strongly object to being deprived of hear- 
ing that document read a second time, and it would have been better to 
have had a case going down to the Privy Council of which I could approve. 
As it is 1 strongly dissent from several of the remarks and interpretations. 
which are in that report which has now been passed by the Council; and, of 
course, I shall take care to represent my view of it. If you send to a member 
of Parliament I think it is best to let him see both sides of the question. If 
you send something to him relating to your profession which you say requires 
alteration, and which someone else says does not require alteration, he will 
at once say, ‘‘ What do other professions do? Are you going on the same 
lines as other people, or on totally different lines?” If you say what is the 
practice amongst other learned bodies you give them an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the question. If you do not do so, in all probability your circular will 
find its way into the waste-paper basket. You must bear in mind that you 
have to deal with these twenty-three men. They are very strong, and have a 
respectable purse. I do think they ought, by all means, to try and deal with 
those gentlemen who have taken so much trouble, and mean to take further 
trouble. 

The PRESIDENT: There is only one exclusive privilege that it is sought to 
deprive them of. Can you suggest any compromise ? 

Sir Henry Simpson: I can suggest a compromise if you will give those 
gentle men an opportunity of meeting here. 

Mr. Mu vey: Let the Privy Council settle it. 

The PRESIDENT: It is difficult to see how there can be any compromise, 
because it says, simply, ‘Shall a member be eligible to be a member of 
Council or not ?” How can you compromise that ? . 

Sir HENRY Simpson: By atime limit. I stand here as the representative 
of these twenty-three men, who, from one cause or another, are dissatisfied 
with the manner in which this Charteris drawn. They do not want to oppose 
the Charter, but they want certain modifications made in it. 

The PRESIDENT: What you say about the time limit covers the ground of 
the objections made on the part of the Fellows and the existing practitioners. 
If it is a fair question, what is your time limit ? 

Sir HENRY Simpson : Twenty-six years. 

The PRESIDENT: That seems to be the whole bone of contention. 

Professor PENBZERTHY: Are you the representative of those twenty-three 
men ? 

Sir Henry Simpson : I cannot be the representative of all of them; but I 
am prepared to convene them, so that we can see exactly what they want. 

The PresipENT: As far as I can make out, the whole opposition to the 
Charter rests in these five years—the difference between twenty-one and 
twenty-six. 

Sir Henry Simpson: I should not say that entirely. Supposing there are 
eight Fellows on this Council, and twenty-two or twenty-four members when 
the Charter is passed, what is to become of the funds that are contributed by 
the Fellows ? 

The PRESIDENT: The Solicitor has already told us that the funds go into 
the general fund of the College. 
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Sir Henry Simpson : I think a certain percentage of the funds ought to be 
set apart for scientific research, and that the Fellows alone should administer 
that fund. 

The PRESIDENT: The whole difficulty appears to have resolved itself into a 
very simple affair. 

Sir HENRY Simpson : As regards the existing practitioners it resolves itself 
into five years. 

The PRESIDENT: I think the difficulty might be bridged over easily. 

Professor PENBERTHY: If Sir Henry Simpson is here representing his party, 
if he has a party, and could tell us that all opposition to the Charter, as far as 
those twenty-three protesters are concerned, would cease, I think it would be 
our duty to meet their views as magnanimously as possible. 

Mr. THATCHER: Can you tell us what it is that the existing practitioners 
want? Is it that there should be a time limit of five years—that nobody 
should be eligible to sit upon the Council unless he has been five years in the 
profession and is twenty-six years of age ? 

Sir HENRY Simpson: Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER: What is it that the Fellows require ? 

Sir HENry Simpson : The Fellows want several things; but they do not 
want anything unreasonable. What they ask, and what I have come here 
for to-day, is to ask you to allow these twenty-three men to meet in this room 
and formulate their requirements. 

The PrEsIDENT: Iam a Fellow, and there are other Fellows here. I have 
as keen an eye to my interests at most people, but I cannot see that I lose any 
privilege by the new Charter, except that the Council must not be drawn from 
my own class exclusively. [ have looked very carefully into the question, but 
I cannot see that the Fellows willlose anything else. 

Mr. JAMES Simpson : Is there any advantage in prolonging this discussion ? 

The PRESIDENT: I do not think there is. The Privy Council have asked us 
to send an answer to this protest. We have decided on our answer, and there 
the matter ends. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded the business of the meeting. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The usual monthly meeting of the Society was held on April 12th at the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Mr. 
W. Roots, the president of the society, occupied the chair, and the other 
members present were :—Fellows: E. L. Butters, M. Clarke, Lieut.-Col. 
Duck, J. A. W. Dollar, Captain Glover, J. S. Hurndall, W. Hunting, Major 
Kettle, W. J. Mulvey, Prof. Macqueen, Prof. Penberthy, A. Prudames, 
A. Rogerson, W. Roots, Captain Raymond, J. E. Rickards, H. G. Rogers, 
F. G. Samson, Prof. Shave, J. F. Simpson, W. N. Wright, W. Willis, and 
J. Woodger. Visitors: F. H. Bunbury, W. A. Edgar, F. Hobday, T. Ludlow, 
G. Thatcher, and F. W. Willett. 


Correspondence. 


The honorary secretary stated that he had received communications from 
Mr. W. F. Barrett and Mr. Sidney Villar expressing regret at their inability to 
attend. Further, he had received a letter from Professor T. Walley, of 
Edinburgh, who wrote :—‘‘I am in receipt of your invitation, and regret that it 
is impossible for me to leave here before Wednesday. I should have been 
very pleased if I could have joined you in discussing the important question 
of education. Revolutionary though the proposed changes are, they are in the 
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right direction. But I am of opinion that some alterations are required in the 
general plan of the proposed scheme. I hope a permanent settlement of the 
question will be arrived at, as the schools have been between two sticks. As 
being the first proposer of the extension of the curriculum, I am pledged to 
support the movement and shall do so.” 


Election of Fellows. 
The result of a ballot was the unanimous election as Fellows of the Society 


of Mr. E. C. R. Butler, A.V.D., Aldershot, and Mr. John Taylor, Ivy Lodge, 
Derby. 


Election of Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


The Chairman explained that the next business was to consider the coming 
election of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. W. J. MULvey said that the society had, for several years past, taken a 
very great interest in the election of members of the Council of the R.C.V.S, 
This year they had, as one of the retiring members of the Council, Mr. 
Simpson, who had done good work on the Council and who offered himself 
for re-election. The subject which had been principally before the profession 
during the last twelve months was that of the proposed Charter. Just now 
that matter was in a very critical position. It had been opposed by several 
Fellows, and some of them had endeavoured to stir up opposition in the ranks 
of the Registered Practitioners. Hence he should be glad if the members of 
that Society saw their way clear to support the gentlemen nominated, who 
were known strenuous supporters of the proposed Charter, and who pledged 
themselves to do all they possibly could to secure its adoption in its present 
form. The candidates whom he proposed that they should support were 
Prof. McCall, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Donald, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Merrick, 
and Mr. Hedley. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Professional Conduct. 


Professor PENBERTHY then read his paper on “ Professional Conduct,” as 
follows :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

Under promise to our courteous secretary to provide a subject for discussion 
at this meeting, I have chosen one which I hope will be regarded as fitting, 
corollary to that of ‘ General and Professional Education,” and like it afford 
much interesting and debatable material. 

At the outset I must disclaim any special knowledge or authority on the 
subject, and state that my object is not to ventilate any views of my own, but 
to draw the attention of this society, and through it of the profession at large, 
to matters which must inevitably affect us individually and collectively. I am 
aware of the difficulty of the task I should undertake did I propose of myself 
to lay down any lines for the definition of ‘‘ professional conduct; ” as it is my 
apologies are due to you for attempting a subject for the elaborating of which 
I have been able to find so little time. 

The happiness of the individual cannot be dissociated from his social 
relations, and in order to secure the greatest good for the greatest number it 
has been deemed wise for men of like thoughts and occupation to incorporate 
themselves. Admitting that in this, as in most else, there are exceptions to 
prove the rule—higher education and mental attainment create the fitness and 
desire for higher “ social status,” it is clearly the duty of bodies corporate to 
aid the upward tendency, claiming and securing any position gained. However 
the fitness may be questioned, the desire on part of our profession for “social 
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status” is manifest; the former I regard essential, and the latter salutary 
This fitness to occupy any given position will, I take it, depend on those 
conditions.which we are apt to lay down as demanded for health of living 
bodies, proper food, vital activity, and suitable environment. Over the first 
(or the amount of it), we have no direct control, and though in different ways 
we may influence it, supply and demand must be the main forces in finding 
and maintaining the equilibrium. As to the second “vital activity,” I believe 
we are faithfully, and I| trust effectually, directing our efforts by giving earnest, 
active consideration to the subject of general and professional education. But 
while of necessity and in the order of things the former must obtain, and the 
second affords good ground for hope, I think it our duty individually and 
collectively to provide such conditions of environment as are demanded to 
fulfil the required quantity. To enforce such refinements as must follow the 
adoption of the scheme of education now before the profession, and not te 
use all means at our disposal to obtain the most favourable conditions for 
those who undergo it would, to me, be a great dereliction of duty. 

There will, we believe, be no question as to the statement that our 
individual comfort cannot be divorced from that of the community in which 
we live, and that our social relations must of necessity be among our 
chief concerns. 

We cannot agree with the view that anything in our legitimate work 
can be mean or degrade us, for though in our practice we are not free 
from commercial considerations, our ostensible object must always be 
ennobling. We see no reason why a highly educated man may not engage 
in it, and we may here interpolate our personal experience that the more 
thoroughly educated and well brought up a man is, the better able he is 
to deal with the disagreeables met with in actual professional work, and 
by the exercise we believe he in no way unfits himself for that of a more 
agreeable nature ; rather does he elevate the practice itself. We must not 
admit the necessity for having two classes of practice or practitioners, but 
men of advanced education and presumed refinement must perforce be 
influenced by matters which affect their social status. Society has laid 
down certain laws which must be conformed to by those who wish to 
come within her circles. Workers in definite form have been classed as 
professions, trades and labourers. Each demand certain conditions. To 
members of our College, the privileges and responsibilities of the first 
have been granted, and while we gladly accept the former, it is incum- 
bent on us to assume the latter. To fit ourselves to occupy the sphere 
so allotted to us, we think we should have well-conceived views as to 
what our “ professional conduct” shall be. 

The subject of professional etiquette is one which may be regarded 
from so many points of view, and affects individuals so variously, that we 
think it would be an invidious task and great presumption on the part of 
any individual who might attempt to draw up any code of ethics. We 
propose to mention certain matters which we think may prove convenient 
for discussion, and on which there is a call for the voice of the profession, 
It appears to us that we as a profession should as far as possible set 
up such a standard for professional conduct as we deem most suitable to 
our own interests and those of the community at large, and that our 
administrative institution, the Council, should use all means at its disposal 
to establish and maintain the position. This leads to the question as to 
what powers are possessed by the College. The only penalty which the 
Council can impose is the extreme one of removal (temporary or per- 
manent) of the name of any member or registered practitioner from the 
— as provided for in Section 6 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 
10gI. 
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“The power conferred by the said supplemental Charter of 1876 on the 
Council of the said Royal College—at a meeting of the Council at which not 
less than two-thirds of the members are present, and with the consent of three- 
fourths of the members so present, but not otherwise, to remove a name from 
the Register of Veterinary Surgeors, may be exercised in respect of any person 
who is at the passing of this Act on that register, or who is after the passing 
of this Act placed thereon under the said Charters or this Act, but in the fol- 
lowing cases only (that is to say) at the request or with the consent of the 
person whose name is to be removed, or where a name has been incorrectly 
entered, or has been fraudulently entered or procured to be entered, or where 
a person registered has either before or after the passing of this Act, and 
either before or after his registration been convicted, either in Her Majesty's 
dominions or elsewhere, of an offence which, if committed in England, would 
be a misdemeanour or higher offence, or where a person registered is shown 
to have been guilty either before or after the passing of this Act, and either 
before or after his registration, and either in Her Majesty's dominions or else- 
where, of any conduct disgraceful to him in a professional respect.” 

In all cases there must be due enquiry, and the accused person must have 
the opportunity of being heard in defence, either in person, or by Council, or 
solicitor (Reg. v. General Council 3 E. and E. 525). He must have notice of 
what he is accused, he must have an opportunity of being heard, and the 
decision must be honestly arrived at after that opportunity. (Leeson v. 
General Council 43 Ch.: D. 366). 

From this it is plain that there is no difficulty in dealing with individuals 
who had been anywhere convicted of what, in England, would be a misde- 
meanour. It may be helptul toward the proper understanding of our position 
if we give the definition of this word, and I quote from Russell on Crimes, 
5th ed., vol. i., page 187. ‘‘ The word misdemeanour, in its usual acceptance, 
is applied to all those crimes and offences for which the law has not provided 
a particular name, and they may be punished according to the degree of the 
offence by fine or imprisonment, or both. A misdemeanour is in truth any 
crime less than a felony, and the word is generally used in contradistinction 
to felony ; misdemeanours comprehending all indictable offences which do not 
amount to felony, as perjury, battery, libels, conspiracies, and public nuisances, 
to which examples may be added, abandoning child, abortion—supplying or 
procuring poison or instruments for; falsification of accounts, adulteration of 
drugs, assault—either battery or indecent; offences under bankruptcy, com- 
pounding felony, cruelty to children to injury of health, disobedience to orders 
of authorities, courts or statutes, forcible entry, furious driving causing bodily 
harm, obtaining money under false pretences, nuisances injurious to health, 
and many such offences ; but even in legal circles it is admitted that the lawis 
not well defined.” 

The Council of our College has exercised and sustained this right. The 
crux however comes should we attempt to define “ other conduct disgraceful 
to him in a professional respect,” and inasmuch as there is no written law or 
any precedent of our own for gauging our power in this direction, it is natural 
that we should refer to the action of other bodies of similar constitution. By 
this we may not take it for granted that what is best for, or imperative on 
them, should affect us in precisely the same way. It appears tu us a most 
important question to put ourselves. What conditions are we in a position to 
assume? Can we with fairness hope to be regulated by the same laws as 
the other learned professions. 

If we claim equal social status with them and admit, as I think we must, 
that this will depend on the relation of members to each other and to 
society at large, we do not see that we can take a lower standpoint. If 
we decide that the nature of our work will not admit of these conditions, 
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it will be well for us to be content in a sphere of our own, perhaps some- 
what beneath, and adopt such measures as are compatible with the best 
occupation of that sphere. 

As regards the power to enforce any reasonable code of ethics, we think 
it may be inferred from our Act of Parliament, and the action of what a 
recent writer says we honour by the name of the “sister profession,” that 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has a strong hand. 

The General Medical Council which governs all practitioners of human 
medicine, including dentists, possess such power, which they have exercised 
and which has been sustained by the law officers of the Crown. There is, 
however, one material difference between the power of the Medical Council 
and that granted to the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, for while, in case 
of the latter, after removal from the register there is a right of appeal for the 
person whose name is so removed to the Privy Council, the former is the sole 
judge of what is infamous or disgraceful professional conduct. Ina case in 
1863, where the name of one “La Mert” had been struck off the register 
for publishing a work on “venereal disease,” an application was made for 
re-instatement, on. which occasion Lord Chief Justice Cockburn in giving 
judgment says “the Medical Council are the sole judges as to whether a 
medical practitioner has been guilty of infamous conduct in a professional 
respect. This Court has no power to review their decision. The Council 
has found the applicant guilty after due enquiry, and whether the facts 
justify the finding or not the Council is the tribunal to whom the legis- 
lature has left the decision as being the best judges in the matter, and 
this court cannot interfere.” The other judges concurred. 

In the case of Partridge, under the Dentists’ Act, his name was struck 
off the register for advertising. The Court of Queen’s Bench refused to 
interfere with the decision of the Medical Council for want of jurisdiction, 
and as recently as this month the Court of Appeal upheld them. 

A memorandum published by the General Medical Council in December 
last gives seven cases of removal from the register for covering “ un- 
registered assistants.” 

For sake of reference, the following may be taken as the basis of action 
in other professions and callings. 


Solicitors. 


Solicitors are liable to be struck off the Rolls or suspended, in case 
they allow their names to be used by unqualified persons, or act in partner- 
ship with, or allow unqualified persons to share’ profits, or in case of mis- 
appropriation of money, breach of trust, fraud, or any other like mis- 
demeanour, or in case of conduct generally derogatory to the dignity of the 
profession. 

The case to be inquired into by a Committee of the Council of the Law 
Society, who thereupon report to the Divisional Court of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, and the Judges deal with the offender. The report of the Committee 
is considered conclusive on facts, and their recommendation as a rule is acted 
on by the Judges. 

Each case of professional misconduct is to a great extent judged on its own 
merits, and there is no absolute rule on the subject laid down. 


Accountants. 


According to clauses 19 and 20 of the Charter a member is not to take into 
partnership any person not also a member. 

He is not to allow any participation of his profits by a solicitor, or accept 
any commission from an auctioneer or broker, or follow any business other 
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than that of a public accountant or incident thereto, and if he violates any rule 
of the institution, or is convicted of felony, or misdemeanour, and declared by 
a Court to have committed any fraud, or is held by the Council to have been 
guilty of any act discreditable to a public accountant, or is adjudged bankrupt, 
or makes an arrangement with creditors, or fails to pay his subscription, he is 
liable to be excluded from membership or be suspended for any period not 
exceeding two years from membership, by resolution of Council passed at a 
meeting specially convened, at which not less than twelve members are present 
and three-fourths are in favour of exclusion or suspension. 


Physicians. 

The rules apply to prescriptions, to consultations, to restrain Fellows or 
Members from secretly prescribing for any patient under another practitioner, 
from trade, from concealment of composition of remedies, from dispensing 
medicines except for patients under their own care, and in case of breach of 
any of these rules, or in case of obtaining admission by fraud, false statement, 
or in case of embezzlement or committal of any great crime, or act in any 
respect of a dishonourable or unprofessional manner, the President and 
Censors may investigate, and either inflict a fine not exceeding £10, or if they 
deem the case of sufficient importance may report to the College, and a 
majority of two-thirds of the Fellows, at a meeting of Fellows specially sum- 
moned for the purpose, may erase the name of the person so offending from 
the Register. 


Abpothecaries. 


These are contained in Section 4 of the Act of 1874, and empower the Society 
to strike off the names of any persons convicted in England or Ireland of any 
felony or misdemeanour, or in Scotland of any crime or offence, or who shall, 
after due inquiry, be judged by the general Council to be guilty of infamous 
conduct in any professional respect. 


Surgeons. 


Names of Fellows and Members may be removed from the Register by 
resolution of Council if they advertise a secret method or process Of cure, or 
publish an indecent advertisement relating to practice as a surgeon, or pub- 
lish any matter prejudicial to the interest, or derogatory to the College, or a 
disgrace to the profession of surgery, or allow Diplomas to be used for false 
personation or any fraudulent purpose, or are convicted of any offence which 
the Council consider to be of such a nature as to render them unfit to remain. 


Pharmaceutical Society. 


By the Charter it is directed that it shall be lawful for any Meeting of the 
Council at which not less than twelve Members of Council shall be present, 
and three-fourths consenting, to remove any Member from the Society, and 
they have power-by the Charter to make any Bye-law in relation thereto, and 
by clause 1 of Section 17 of the Bye-laws it is enacted :—That every Member 
of Council who shail commit any act which shall appear to the Council dis- 
graceful in a professional respect, shall give an explanation, and in default, or 
if such explanation shall be unsatisfactory, he shall be liable to the censure of 
the Council. 

If the fault is a grave one he comes under Clause 2, which enacts that if 
complaint is made by a Member in writing with his name attached, that any 
Member or Associate has been guilty of any act or conduct which is contrary 
to the interest of the Society or in violation of its laws and regulations, and the 
Council be of opinion that the offence is of such a character, the accused is to 
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be called on for an explanation, and in default of explanation, or if unsatisfac- 
tory, two Members of Council are to communicate personally or by letter with 
the accused, and to report to the Council, whereupon any Member of Council 
may give notice of motion for the removal of the name, and the matter is to be 
dealt with at the next Council Meeting. 


Dentists, 


The provisions of the Dentists’ Act are very similar to those of the Veterin- 
ary Surgeons’ Act of 1881. 


Stock Exchange. 


Members of the Stock Exchange are not allowed to advertise under penalty 
of expulsion. 

Recognising fully the importance of the fact that anyone removed from the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons may appeal to the Privy Council to be 
re-instated, if it be possible, we think it would be well for the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to schedule those offences which they 
deem to constitute ‘ conduct disgraceful in a professional respect,” and submit 
it tothe Privy Council, or their approval or otherwise. We believe on proper 
representation that the Privy Council would adopt the views expressed by 
the Courts of Queen’s Bench and Appeal in reference to the Medical Council, 
i¢., that they, the Council, are the best judges of what is disgraceful conduct 
in a professional sense. 

I would submit that among others the following are matters worthy our 
discussion this evening. The desirability of taking action in this direction, 
and if agreed on, the method of procedure with respect to :— 


Covering. To what extent should unqualified assistants be employed ? 
In the practice of human medicine the administrators of the law regard as 
implicit fraud any claim of payment for the service of such “substitute 
assistants,” when it is represented as medical attendance. The owner of a 
branch practice cannot getthis claim allowed for the service of his “un- 
registered substitute,” moreover, the protection of a “cover” does not enable 
the unregistered practitioner to recover charges. In consideration of the 
difference in ostensible value of man and the lower animals, it is question- 
able if such would be sustained in all instances in cases of veterinary 
surgeons, but with the rapid increase in the number of qualified men it 
behoves us to give the matter our attention. At the same time it opens up 
the question of the desirability of veterinary surgeons allowing their names 
to appear in connection with shoeing forges not under their control, &c., &c. 


Advertising. By advertising we are using “trade” means for “ pro- 
fessional” purposes. This would constitute an offence sufficient to cause a 
physician, surgeon or dentist to be struck off the Register, a stock-broker to 
be expelled from the Stock Exchange, and a solicitor to be severely censured 
or even suspended by the Law Society. The Medical Council recently 
sustained its action in this respect in the case of Partridge before men- 
tioned. 

If the action of one individual can affect the community, we cannot but 
think that the veterinary profession suffers from this practice. Our news- 
papers and periodicals too often bring this painfully to mind. While vete- 
rinary surgeons are allowed to issue advertisements of such a disgraceful 
nature as to call forth from a very keen editor the remark that “to comment 
on it would be like painting the lily,” it is fair to assume that the public will 
conclude “that birds of a feather flock together,” and unfortunately these are 
so numerous as not to be met by the adage “one swallow does not make a 
summer.” Whether or not it would be best to suppress all advertising 
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may be a matter of question, but there is no room for doubting that all 
fair means should be used to put a stop to such infamous practice as that 
above referred to. 

Under this head may be considered ‘sign boards,” cards containing 
nauseous puffing, scale of charges, etc., and their exhibition and distribution 
in public houses. Those making invidious comparisons as that appearing 
in last week's Record. 

Soliciting practice from clients of other practitioners.—Sundry devices for 
the same, such as directing letters unsolicited containing offers to do pro- 
fessional work at comparatively low prices. 

Answering queries of correspondents in lay press in cases which 
honestly can be treated only 7 stfu by veterinary surgeons. 

Exposing medicine for sale in shops, etc., without consultation or 
attendance. 

Practising other professions or branches of them without the legal 
qualification of such professions. 

Subscribing after the name certain letters as M.R.C.V.S.L., or M.R.C.V.S.L- 
and E., or words “London” or “London and Edinburgh.” There being 
only one Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons any of these additions 
must be undue assumptions. F.V.M.A., etc., we also often find appended, 
and though the legal right may not be disputed, it implies no professional 
qualification, and we think should be discountenanced. 

Use of College crest and arms.—Though this or the foregoing can scarcely 
by anyone be regarded as infamous in a professional or other sense, we 
do not find the analogous practice adopted by barristers, solicitors, physicians, 
surgeons, etc., and it is to us difficult to discover what useful purpose it can 
serve. 

This is probably not an inclusive list, but we hope it may afford matter 
sufficient to initiate a discussion. 

It will probably be said with a great deal of truth that where an individual 
possesses the essential qualifications of a gentleman, he will have accorded to 
him a gentleman’s privileges. If human life were not so short, this would 
probably always obtain, but I fear we may not yet regard the title of veterinary 
surgeon a passport to the society of the learned or the great. Yet there are 
many members of our profession who, as a result of their individualities, 
occupy enviable social positions, but we cannot refrain from expressing the 
view that attainment is rendered more difficult and slower by the action of 
others within our pale. 

We believe much of the conduct, which may in future be regarded as “ dis- 
graceful in a professional sense,” results. from want of proper understanding 
on the point, and that when those matters constituting it are more clearly 
defined and brought to notice, many disabilities will be removed. We beg to 
be allowed here to express the hope that as far as possible disagreeable per- 
sonalities may be avoided. The subject at this juncture affords field for dis- 
cussion rather than stricture. 

Though the initiative must remain with the Council, I think its hands may 
be materially strengthened by the action of Veterinary Medical Societies, 
through whose discussions the feelings of the profession are made manifest, 
and whose laws might be so arranged as to provide for the exclusion or 
expulsion of members of the profession who had been guilty of what many 
societies may deem unprofessional conduct, particularly when this is possibly 
insufficient for the exercise of the power of the Council R.C.V.S. 

In conclusion, we must acknowledge most gratefully the ample and courteous 
assistance of Mr. Thatcher, the able solicitor of the R.C.V.S., from whose 
communication we have more than once transcribed. 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES V.M.A. 


ASPECIAL meeting of the Association was heid in the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, 
on March 25th, under the presidency of F. W. Barling, Esq., to consider the 
question of nominating a candidate for Council. There was a fair attendance 
of members. 

After the Secretary had read the notice of meeting, and communications 
from the Lancashire V.M.A., Sir Henry Simpson, Messrs. T. Greaves, W. 
Hunting, and H. Olver, a discussion took place as to the desirability of 
nominating a candidate. Finally it was decided, that the Midland Counties 
Association should nominate a candidate for the ensuing election, and with a 
view of being adopted as the candidate, Mr. T. H. Merrick, of Northampton, 
was asked to state his views on the prominent questions of the day. 

Mr. Merrick, in a clear and able address, said he was a warm supporter of 
the New Charter. being in favour of restoring to members their right of being 
eligible for a seat on the Council; he was strongly against the dual appoint- 
ment; and if selected as the nominee he should endeavour to uphold the 
honour and dignity of the profession, and do all in his power to promote its 
best interest and welfare. 

Mr. Merrick was unanimously adopted as the Midland Counties candidate 
for Council. 

After some discussion as to joining with other Associations in securing Mr. 
Merrick’s election, the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Tailby subsequently hospitably entertained the members at the Stork 
Hotel. 

H. J. Dawes, Hon. Sec. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Concluded fiom page 315.) 


There are many more subjects of vital importance to the profession which I 
might have touched upon, but I feel that I have trespassed on your time and 
patience long enough. Instead of these rambling remarks I did intend giving 
you a short history of our Association since its formation, touching upon the 
leading events in connection with it, but I found my time would not permit of 
me looking up the necessary matter. Gentlemen, the future of this Society 
isin your own hands. It is for you, by attending its meetings, reading papers, 
interchanging ideas, exhibiting any morbid specimen you think may be of 
interest, inducing new members to join, and above all by paying your sub- 
scription, to strengthen our position and enlarge our sphere of action. Now, 
gentlemen, I do not want anyone to take offence at this last remark of mine. 
| sometimes forget to pay mine until reminded by our Treasurer. Ours is. not 
a rich society, and as you will have seen by the Treasurer's balance-sheet, we 
have reduced our funds by donations to two most worthy objects, viz., The 
Congress of Hygiene and the Steel Memorial Fund. But I am informed there 
is a considerable sum (about £16 to £18) of members’ subscriptions in arrear. 
If we had this added to our balance you see what a nice little sum would be 
in hand. I have often thought if all the Veterinary Medical Societies would 
each put aside a certain sum yearly—according to their means—to be devoted 
to original research, or the investigation of obscure diseases, what a large 
amount of good would be done to the profession. The Societies could meet 
in conference and settle what subjects should be dealt with, and by whom. 
What good we could do, at little cost, and best of all by ourselves. 

Before concluding, allow me to say how much the success of our Association 
is due to the indefatigable efforts of the Secretary. Unfortunately, he is not 
with us to-day, having been called to London on business, In Mr. Hancock 
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we have a gentleman who enters heart and soul into his work. I think it 
would be of great help to him if we had a shorthand reporter at our meetings, 
Harping on the question of arrears, if we only had them in hand this could be 
done, and the society be none the poorer for it. However anxious a Secretary 
may be—and this was my experience—he cannot always fully report what 
gentlemen say, and frequently a lot of good matter is lost. To Mr. Moore, 
who who at a moments notice has undertaken Mr. Hancock's duties, our 
most cordial thanks are due. 

To the members of the South Durham and North Yorkshire Association, on 
behalf of our Society, I desire to tender a hearty welcome on this their second 
annual visit, and Iam sure they will be equally welcome at our quarterly 
meeting. We wish their association every success, and will do all we can to 
assist them. 

Ihave spun my address out very much longer than I intended. Let me 
again thank you for the honour of electing me President, for your patience in 
listening to my remarks, and to conclude with the hope that we may have a 
successful year. 

The PRESIDENT subsequently announced that the New Charter was so far 
advanced, that the official advertisement had appeared in the Gazette. 
Further, all petitions against the said charter must be in the hands of the 
Privy Council before the 9th of March, so that they would very soon have an 
opportunity of seeing who was for and who was against it. Mr. Hunting 
informed him that the question of their using the word “ veterinary ” had been 
settled by a case which was recently before the Court of Appeal. The Court 
said they only (the veterinary medical men) were allowed to use the word 
“veterinary.” With regard to foot-and-mouth disease, he thought there had 
been about seven outbreaks altogether, thus proving conclusively that the 
Board of Agriculture advisers were quite right in their diagnosis, and that 
there was no need for the Lancet to make use of the term “supposed out- 
break.” 

Mr. MuLvey, of London, moved a vote of thanks to the president for his 
address. He said foremost amongst the questions touched upon was the 
New Charter, that had been printed in the official Gazeffe, and was open now 
for any objections, which must be made before March 9th. If there were no 
objections, the Privy Council would then proceed, and in all probability the 
charter would be granted. But he should like to warn them against allowing 
the diligence they had exercised up to now, to slacken in any way. They 
must be prepared at the next election—in the event of the charter not being 
carried, or even if it is—with candidates who were advanced in their views, 
and prepared to support the party they returned at the previous election. At 
the last election they ousted men who had occupied seats on the Council for 
years, who held big positions in the profession, and who were well-known 
men. It was on one point alone the profession could return the men they 
chose. These old members of Council had been dictating to the profession 
for years, refusing to allow any reforms, and it was not until the profession 
itself awoke to the necessity of the case that reforms had been carried. 
Therefore, he trusted at the next election they would return men pledged to 
reform. He had a letter from the solicitor to the College saying that they had 
now the sole right to the use of the word “veterinary.” He hoped that any 
member noticing unqualified persons using the word would send information 
to the Council, and an action would be at once taken against them. 

Mr. Gorton seconded the vote of thanks, and proposed also that it be an 
instruction to the President and Secretary to call a special meeting of the 
Association, should it be necessary, in view of the next election of the Council. 
Circumstances might arise in which they might have to show their hand again, 
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and they did a great deal in the matter by being prepared for action. To be 
forewarned was to be forearmed. 

Mr. NESBITT suggested that the secretary be instructed to write to those 
Associations that so cordially co-operated with the North of England 
Association last year, asking their views in regard to the coming election, and 
if they intended to run a candidate, so that the Association might co-operate 
with them. 

Mr. MuLveEy: The election takes place in April. Would it not be advisable 
for you to-day to select your candidate, and then ask the other Associations to 
support you. If that meets with your approval, I would be glad to move that 
Mr. John Edward Peele, of Darlington, be the candidate. He is a man who 
has given his views to the profession, and he is pledged to all its reforms. 

Mr. A. HUNTER said Mr. Mulvey’s motion could not be put at that meeting, 
as there was no notice of it on the agenda. 

The vote of thanks was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT replied, and said during the time he occupied the presidential 
chair, he would do his best to be deserving of it. Mr. Gofton’s motion he 
considered a very right one, but he would like to ask Mr. Gofton whether he 
meant it was only in the event of there being opposition that they were to call 
a meeting together to select candidates, or had they to start electioneering at 
once by finding candidates. 

Mr. Gorton: I question if we are prepared at the moment to select a 
candidate right off. 1 think it would be well to look round and call a special 
meeting to choose a candidate. I would vote for no candidate who would not 
let us know his views. I would not even take his past history as a guide for 
what his future would be. I think if our vote is worth having, it is worth 
letting us know what the candidates’ views are. 

The PRESIDENT said there was nothing of this on the agenda, and probably 
the best way to meet the matter would be to call a special meeting after 
March 9th. Then they could fight out this question thoroughly, while in the 
meantime the secretary could write to other societies, asking them if they had 
any candidates. 

The PRESIDENT’S suggestion was agreed to. 

Mr. GREAVES, of Manchester, said this was not the first time he had spoken 
in that room in reference to the charter, and he was one of those who had 
opposed it. He continued to oppose it because he did not see the necessity 
for it. His experience in the Council had been that the good men got dual 
appointments. It appeared now to be the voice of the profession that this 
should cease. He saw the way the wind blows, and had ceased to oppose the 
charter. He had not said a syllable for some time in reference to the 
advisability of keeping men in the Council who were members of the 
examining board. So soon as he saw that it was the wish of the profession, 
he for one had not raised his voice or pen in opposition to that wish. He 
bowed to the decision that appeared to have been arrived at by the pro- 
fession. The Duke of Wellington once remarked that so long as a law was a 
law, he supported it, but the moment that law was abrogated by another law, 
he bowed his head to it. He (Mr. Greaves) did the same. If it wasthe wish 
of the profession that these good men should not hold the dual appointment, 
he would not vote in favour of the system. His turn came either to. be 
thrust out or re-elected next time. Perhaps he had not pleased everybody, 
but he had laboured to advance his profession as much as he could for the 
last 56 years. If he was elected again, and he had been asked to stand, 
though he had not yet decided to do so or not, he promised them that he 
should not fight against the will of the profession. At the present moment he 
did not know whether any steps were being taken to oppose the Charter or 
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not. He had not been asked to assist in opposing it, nor should he assist if 
he was asked. Since he found it was the wish of the profession, it was also 
his wish that this charter should be granted. 


Mr. W. HuntInG then read the following paper :— 


On Fistulous Wounds. 


Amongst the most intractable surgical cases which come under the notice 
of veterinarians are “ quittors,” “ poll-evil,” and “fistulous withers.” I need, 
therefore, offer no apology for directing your attention to a class of diseases of 
which these serious conditions are varieties. 

The symptom common to all these cases is a purulent discharge from one 
or more small openings in the skin; the cause common to ali is the existence 
within this wound of some irritant. As a rule, when an abscess opens on the 
surface of the body its contents escape, the cavity gradually contracts and the 
external wound closes. Sometimes the healing process does not proceed so 
satisfactorily--the external opening docs not close, it contracts, but pus 
continues to escape. The persistence of this condition is usually accompanied 
by hardening and swelling of the surrounding tissues, and as the purulent 
discharge has its origin some distance from the surface, the channel] through 
which it passes becomes a long, narrow passage, or, as the old writers call it, 
“a pipe.” As the English language is unfit to express surgical facts with 
sufficient dignity and mystery, we translate pipe into Latin and thus obtain the 
word fistula, which conveys a definite meaning, whilst it also fulfils the require- 
ments of science and mystery. Nearly every fistula arises as the result of an 
abscess which discharges its contents and then fails to heal. We may have it 
as the direct result of a wound which opens into a cavity containing some 
natural secretion of the body as, for instance, when the parotideal duct is 
severed. Sometimes an abscess may open on the cutaneous surface of the 
body, and also into a mucous cavity, in which case the passage of the normal 
contents of the cavity into the wound prevents it from healing, and a commu- 
nication is maintained between the opening on the skin and the opening into 
the mucous cavity——as occurs in fistula in ano. 

All these wounds I call fistulous. I do not recognise the difference between 
a fistula and a sinus which is sometimes made. It may be pathologically 
correct to confine the word fistula to narrow wounds which open at one end 
on the skin and at the other into some canal or cavity of the body, whilst we 
limit the word sinus to narrow wounds which lead only into solid tissue. 
Surgically, such distinction is superfluous, as they are similar in their causes 
and nature, and require just the same principles to be applied for their cure. 
A sinus ora fistula is only a narrow wound which will not heal because of a 
constant passage through it of some secretion or some excretion—it may be 
foecal matter, it may be saliva, or it may be pus. When the latter, we know 
that at the bottom of the wound there is some irritant causing its more or less 
constant formation. This irritant may be a foreign body or it may be a portion 
of dead tissue—generally bone or white fibrous tissue. I incline to believe 
that a fistulous wound only refuses to heal because of the constant passage 
through it of pus or other material, 1 know it is said that the walls of the 
canal in course of time become so dense and altered that they of themselves 
prevent healing even after the original cause (foreign body, dead tissue, or 
misdirected secretion) has been removed. I do not accept this teaching. I 
believe that every sinus or fistula will heal readily when the cause of the 
discharge is removed. In many fistula we see evidence of this constant 
tendency to heal even on the slightest cessation of the discharge. It is no 
uncommon thing to see, in old standing cases, the escape of pus cease and 
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the external wound heal, but only to break out at another place. This shows 
the tendency of the canal to close, and it also shows the folly of attempting to 
close it before you have removed the cause. 

Although the same general principles guide us in the treatment of all cases 
of fistula there are differences in detail owing to the different positions in which 
we find them, the different conditions giving rise to them, and the different 
tissues surrounding them, A few of these special fistulae: met with in veter- 
inary practice I now propose to consider. 

Quittor or Coronary Fistula—\ would shortly define as a fistulous wound 
opening on the coronet. Sometimes it results from direct injury to the coronet, 
as from treads, and sometimes it results from injuries inflicted within the hoof, 
as from pricks and binds by nails, or it may be from suppuration caused by 
bruises, as in those cases following “ corns.” 

The special difficulties in the treatment of fistule of the coronet are (Ist) 
The difficulties caused by the strong horny layer of hoof which covers the 
depth of the fistula. (2nd) The presence of the coronary band—an important 
secreting structure which is in close proximity to the external opening. An 
abscess caused by the formation of pus within the hoof may open at the 
coronet and proceed slowly to heal. From the position of the injury we can- 
not expect it to heal so readily as an abscess formed in softer tissues, and we 
ate apt to become impatient, and to adopt treatment which we should never 
dream of applying to an abscess in other parts. Experience certainly warrants 
us in looking upon an abscess formed within the hoof and opening at the 
coronet as a serious matter, but I venture to say that we too often rashly 
anticipate a quittor, and hastily resort to active treatment. When we are able 
to diagnose pus within the hoof nothing can be said against making a depend- 
ing orifice for its escape on the lower surface of the hoof. For want of this 
depending orifice it proceeds upwards to the coronet and very often in doing 
so establishes a condition which requires weeks to cure. There are cases, 
however, in which, when we first see them, indications are already evident of 
pus at the coronet. It is then usually too late for making a depending orifice, 
but if we do so we should carefully avoid inflicting the damage which results 
from removal of a large quantity of sole. When matter has reached the 
coronet it cannot be drained off through the solar surface of the hoof, and it 
often escapes without leaving a fistulous wound; especially is this the case 
in those bruises termed “ suppurating corn.” When a quittor is really estab- 
lished it depends upon the presence of either a piece of dead bone, or a 
piece of dead fibrous tissue, or upon disease of the lateral cartilage. In every 
case of incurable quittor which I have examined after death I have found a 
loose portion of dead bone under the wall, and usually I find it just behind the 
basilar process of the coffin bone. Such cases are incurable because the piece 
of dead matter remains a constant source of irritation, and can only be got rid 
of by removal of the covering wall. I take it that the portion of bone is 
destroyed by the intensity of the inflammation beneath the horn, and that it 
is prevented from being thrown oft by the surrounding tissues enclosing it. 
The milder—curable—cases of quittor depend upon the presence of dead 
fibrous tissue, and this is more easily forced upwards by the discharge of pus, 
and the granulation which goes on underneath it. We cannot at first dis- 
tinguish which cause of quittor exists—bone or fibrous tissue, and therefore it 
seems expedient to assume the presence of that which is most common and 
least hurtful—dead fibrous tissue. Whilst the unaided efforts of nature may 
get rid of this they only in few cases get rid of dead bone. To assist the 
removal of dead fibrous tissue we need not cut down upon it, and therefore 
need not adopt the dangerous operation of dividing the coronary ring. 
Injections of caustics may be followed by success, and are a rational proceed- 
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ing. They act not by destroying the walls of the “pipe,” but by intensifying 
the inflammation, so as to cause a slough which brings away the offending 
object. The choice of caustics is large, and I prefer an active one—either 
chloride of zinc or corrosive sublimate. The latter is sometimes applied in a 
dry form—powdered and rolled in paper so as to form an object like a small 
cigarette ; this is pushed as deeply down into the fistula as possible, covered 
by a bandage, and left to cause a large slough. Its effectiveness depends 
entirely upon the slough caused, being large enough to include the irritant, or 
to cause such a wound as will allow of its escape. Its disadvantages are that 
it can only take a straight course, and may not get near the bottom of the 
fistula. Its success is quite a matter of fluke. Fluid caustics are most suit- 
able for those quittors which have more than one opening, and they have the 
great advantage that where properly applied they reach every cavity. When 
I] have to deal with a quittor with only one opening I prefer the actual cautery. 
There is one important point to remember in the application of this—to be 
sure you get to the bottom of the sinus, in other words that you really reach 
the offending agent. If you passa red-hot iron or the point of a thermo- 
cautery into a quittor, some of the discharge and the tissue of the sinus-wall 
becomes charred, and generally blocks the passage, leaving a space at the 
bottom which has not been reached. To avoid this, after the first insertion of 
the cautery, a probe must be passed, and the burnt débvis penetrated—then 
the cautery is again introduced until the bottom of the fistula be touched. 
This practice I have found very successful, and it has only failed when a 
portion of loose bone has been the offending agent. 

To remove bone it is necessary to cut through the wall or to strip the cover- 
ing portion of the hoof. “ Stripping” is the most secure procedure as it is the 
most formidable, but in these days of chloroform the operation can be 
humanely performed, and it affords more certainty of a good result than 
the other plan of rasping the wall thin and then cutting through with a knife. 

One great aggravation of quittors is the swelling of the coronet which always 
accompanies them. I venture to say that this is often increased by long- 
continued poulticing after the abscess has opened—a practice which has not 
one good feature to recommend it. I also express an opinion that the injection 
of astringents such as sulphate of zinc or copper is not good treatment ; they 
do not assist in causing a slough ; if they constricted or contracted the fistula 
they would do harm, and their action as antiseptics is slight. If something 
must be done in the early stages, use a fluid that is either inert, or is a caustic. 
The French have a favourite operation for quittor—excision of the lateral 
cartilage. Quite recently some veterinarians in the United States have adopted 
this practice, and perhaps it deserves more attention than has been given to it 
in this country. Of course, the vationale of the operation depends entirely 
upon the tissue changes in the part. If we have ulceration of the lateral 
cartilages as a common condition in quittor it may be well to excise them ; 
but if such morbid state is seldom seen there can be no necessity for so heroic 
an operation. In my experience of fost-mortem examinations of quittor I have 
not yet seen disease affecting the cartilage, and I think it must be an uncom- 
mon condition in these coronary fistulze. 

Fistula, due to the presence of dead bone, is to be found in other parts as 
well as at the coronet, but is seldom so troublesome, as we have not a horny 
covering to contend with. We have fistulous wounds on the jaw as the result 
of injury from the bit ; on the point of the hip from damage done to the angle 
of the ileum, and sometimes on the limbs, the bones of which may be damaged. 
In all these positions there is little chance of the fistula becoming intractable, 
because the irritating cause can easily be reached and removed. In many 
cases Nature affects a cure if left to herself, but the process is slow, and the 
surgeon, by interfering, saves much time and prevents suffering. This brings 
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me to two conditions not uncommon in veterinary practice—fistulous withers 
and poll-evil, both of which are due to the constant irritation kept up by the 
presence of dead bone or some other tissue which has lost its vitality. The 
peculiarities of each depend upon the anatomical structure of the parts 
affected. 

Fistulous Withers commences with an injury which causes an abscess; the 
abscess discharges its contents, but declines to heal. As a rule the irritant 
which prevents healing is a piece of dead tissue on the summit of the dorsal 
spines—sometimes fibrous tissue, sometimes bone. 

The position of the injury predisposes to a serious complication. Pus formed 
at this point cannot easily escape, and is apt to burrow under the dense fascia 
which covers the muscles, and so finds its way deep down in the region of the 
shoulder, or the root of the neck. It is almost impossible for pus so situated 
to find an exit, and hence long fistulous tracks are formed far from the original 
position of the injury. These tracks may exist long after the original cause is 
got rid of, and can only be cured by a depending opening being formed through 
which the pus may escape. Their course is devious, and their most depending 
part can seldom be discovered without laying them open throughout. When 
their extent and direction carries them under the scapula or to the neighbour- 
hood of the first dorsal vertebra they are almost beyond the reach of surgery. 
The great thickness of muscle which must be cut through to reach them renders 
it inadvisable to follow trem from their upper extremity. Sometimes it may 
be possible to pass a sharp probe down through the track, and force it out below, 
but this proceeding is very uncertain, as we seldom reach the bottom of the 
wound, and without that little good is done. In the early treatment of wounds 
in the region of the withers we must always anticipate the burrowing of 
matter, and as soon as we notice any obstacle to healing have the animal cast, 
and proceed to lay it open to the bottom. I often hear men talk of the 
necessity of free incision in these cases, but some of the practice I have 
seen warrants me in saying that it is often not surgery. The incisions are 
bold, but are they intelligent ? Our object should be to make no more wound 
than is necessary, and only to employ the knifé so far as may be necessary to 
discover the irritant which is causing the mischief; when our incisions enable 
us to see and remove the dead tissue we need cut no more. If the summits of 
one or more dorsal spines are found necrosed we must remove them with bone 
forceps or saw. No extent of incision will affect a cure if the cause be not 
removed. Of course, if we find sinuses extending downwards we must follow 
them, so as to give exit to any pus which may be pocketed at their most 
depending part. Having made an incision, removed all dead tissue, and given 
exit to any pent-up matter, my practice is to thoroughly dress the whole wound 
with perchloride of iron. I do this because I have found it effective, and I 
believe the action is to prevent any healing of the superficial parts until granu- 
lation has commenced at the bottom of the wound; it also makes sure that 
any shreds of dead fibrous tissue which I may have overlooked, are sloughed 
off, and discharged through the open wound. Cleanliness and the daily use 
of water containing some antiseptic is all the after-treatment required. 


Poll-evil_—My experience only includes two cases of this disease. In one 
a small portion of bone detached from the occiput was the cause, and recovery 
followed its removal. In the other, the cause of fistula was a diseased con- 
dition of the fibrous mass over the summit of the atlas. Free incision in this 
neighbourhood must be qualified by some caution, for a severance of the 
ligamentum nuche is a serious matter, and it is just possible, also, to injure 
the vertebral artery, or the ligaments of the cervical articulations. Exactly 
the same procedure is necessary in these cases as in those affecting the 
withers. 
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Scrotal Fistula.—An abscess in the scrotum which terminates in a fistula is, 
in my experience, always the result of disease of the end of the cord— 
scirrhous cord. In the last case which came under my notice, the horse had 
been in possession of the owner for over two years, and was castrated at 
some indefinite time before purchase. The first symptom of anything amiss 
was lameness, which existed for three or four days before the horse-keeper 
discovered a discharge from the scrotum. With a few days rest, the lame- 
ness and discharge both ceased, but only to return again. <A large scirrhous 
cord was removed, but when the wound healed the horse resumed work, but 
in less than three months lameness again appeared, and a purulent discharge 
from the scrotum took place; the horse was sold, and I lost sight of him. In 
some cases of long standing a very great amount of swelling is found, and 
sometimes more than one fistulous opening. I remember a pony that worked 
at slow work for years with a scrotum so swollen as to resemble a cow’s 
udder ; I declined to operate, and had the pleasure of a fost-mortem 
examination instead. <A section through the hard mass showed numerous 
small abscesses, three or four of which nearest the surface opened on the 
skin by fistulous tracks ; many of the blood-vessels were as large as my little 
finger, and plugged with firm yellow clots. 


Simple Fistula—The simplest of all fistulz are those due to the presence 
of some accidental foreign body becoming embedded in the tissues. A few 
days ago a fox terrier was brought to me with a small opening on the neck, 
just above the jugular vein. A probe showed that it led into a narrow channel 
surrounded by thickened hard walls ; some hard substance could be felt with 
the point of the probe, about three-quarters-of-an-inch below the skin. The 
history was, that about three months previously the dog had been run over, 
and the wound then caused had healed very rapidly, excepting the small 
opening which now presented itself. From this pus escaped, and although it 
occasionally closed for a day or two, the discharge was practically continuous. 
I inserted a grooved director, and cut down to the bottom of the sinus where 
I found a small brass stud such as is used to ornament leather dog collars. 
The wound healed in a few days with no further treatment. The dog had his 
collar on at the time of the original accident, and it was so damaged as to be 
useless afterwards. The brass stud was overlooked, and the wound closed— 
I was not the surgeon then. 

Perhaps the most difficult fistulae to cure are those through which some 
natural secretion passes. 

Parotidean Fistula.—When once established these are practicably incurable, 
but we may evade their greatest disadvantages by making the fistula open 
into the mouth, instead of on the outside of the face. To do this, a seton 
may be passed through from the wound into the mouth, and when the opening 
on the mucous membrane is well established, we have to close the external 
wound. This is best done by pin sutures, after paring the edges of the 
wound, taking care not to close it till bleeding has ceased. 


Lachrymal Fistula—\ have never seen this condition in the horse, but I 
have seen three cases in dogs. The opening is about an inch and a-quarter 
below the inner canthus and may easily be mistaken for a simple injury to the 
bone of the face. The hair gets matted together and hides the opening ; when 
the hair is clipped off, you easily recognise the little granulation with a tiny 
trumpet-shaped opening, so characteristic of all fistulous wounds, and you see 
the flow of limpid tears. You will remember that the lachrymal duct in its 
upper part is a bony canal, and that it is continued through the nose bya 
membranous tube. The obstruction seems to me to occur at the junction of 
the bony with the membranous portion. An abscess is formed, the bone 
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perforated and the opening on the face established. I have failed in all 
attempts to cure these cases but I purpose at the next opportunity to attempt 
the plan adopted with parotidean fistula—divert the secretion, I think it 
might be possible to establish an opening directly into the nasal cavity, and 
then close the skin wound. 

Some years ago I witnessed an attempt by the late Mr. Critchett, the 
eminent oculist, to cure a lachrymal fistula by operation. His method was 
merely to slit up the tissues between fistulous opening and the inner canthus 
of the eye—applying lunar caustic to the wound so as to prevent healing 
too rapidly. ‘The surgical wound healed but the fistula remained. 

I once saw two fistulz in the same dog, said to have resulted from a bite 
from a much larger dog. The upper canine teeth of the aggressor had 
penetrated the bones of the face on each side and probably directly damaged 
the ducts. 


Dental Fistule are much more common in man than in the domestic 
animals. They are incurable so long as the causeal irritation remains. They 
are cured by extraction of the offending teeth. 

Although it is so rare to see an external fistulous wound on the face ofa 
horse, we have cases of nasal discharge due to diseased teeth, and these may 
quite properly be described as naso-dental fistula. There is the irritating 
body, the opening through which pus passes, but instead of opening directly 
on the skin it opens into the nasal cavity. 

Fistula in ano occurs in dogs, and is not difficult to cure. The external 
opening is usually to one side of the anus, and the internal opening is found 
about one or one and a-half inches within. <A probe pointed bistoury is passed 
up the fistulous track until it can be felt in the bowel, and then the whole of 
the tissue between the blade and the gut severed. Bleeding is severe, but 
may be stopped by perchloride of iron and cotton wool packing ; only beef 
tea should be ailowed for a few days and the dog prevented from injuring the 
wound by rubbing. 

To sum up shortly I say that all wounds opening on to the skin and 
discharging pus through a small opening which communicates with a canal or 
pipe, are properly described as fistulous. 

That such wounds can only be cured by removing the discharge which 
keeps them from healing. 

That the discharge, when entirely pus, is due to some irritant situated at 
the bottom of the wound—it may be diseased bone, or cartilage, or fibrous 
tissue ; it may be an accidental foreign body which has been driven into the 
part, as a bullet, a splinter of wood, etc. These cases cease on removal of 
the cause. 

That when the discharge consists of pus mixed with some secretion or 
excretion of the body we must divert that secretion, and, if possible, so efface 
the track that the flow will in future keep to its proper channel. 

That the general principles of treatment be the same in all cases, but that 
the position of a fistula and its relations to surrounding tissues require modifi- 
cation of our procedure—such modification being guided by common sense and 
anatomical knowledge. 





Dis_ussion. 

Mr. A. HunNTER said they all knew the cases referred to in the paper were 
very troublesome ones, and they had to apply various means. It was a 
question of surgery generally. They had to get at the bottom of the wounds 
and remove the cause, or they would never get them cured. In quittors 
generally he used a pointed hot iron, and he got to the bottom of the wound. 
They now had under treatment a bad case of fistulous withers, but he thought 
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they had got to the bottom of it. It was a question of the knife and common 
sense. 

Mr. McGrecor, of Bedlington, said he had had a great deal of experience 
in fistulous cases. The three first kinds Mr. Hunting spoke of were almost 
weekly in his line. There was one or two parts of the paper he would like to 
speak about. Mr. Hunting said in cases of injury to the hoof he did not 
believe in too much horn being destroyed. He (Mr. McGregor) had in hand 
at present a pure case of quittor. It had been neglected, and the whole of the 
quarter-hoof was separated. In that case he always believed in taking the 
whole of the loose horn off. It soon healed up, and you could get a shoe 
applied sooner than you would if you allowed the horn to stay. It soon dried 
up and a new horn came, and by applying a round shoe there was no injury to 
the foot and the horse could go to work. With regard to the cartilage disease, 
he never saw the cartilage injured but once, or twice perhaps. It was 
invariably in front of the cartilage that quittor arose. His treatment had 
always been a plug. He had tried the hot-iron and not been very successful. 
His operation was to take a piece of iron with a knob on it and follow the 
sinus, after probing it, using his fist as a hammer. When he got to the bottom 
of the sinus he made an opening as wide as possible, and then he introduced 
a plug. This soon sloughs up, and he had very seldom had to do it a second 
time. The whole of the wound filled up by granulation, and a sound hoof 
came. If it was from the hoof, he took away the whole of the quarter, and 
allowed an escape from below as well as from above. In fistulous withers, 
the large accumulation of fibrous tissue that surrounded the injured part he 
invariably had to cut away. They would find that the fibrous tissue was 
sometimes nearly as hard as cartilage. In the practice he had, the injury was 
invariably caused by the roof coming against the withers. He invariably cut 
to the bottom and made a large incision. It might not be surgical, but it was 
the quickest way of getting the injury cured. He never saw one more than a 
month in healing up, and there was not much skin destroyed. Lately he had 
acase suppurating in a pocket behind the cartilage of the scapula, and so 
deep down that he could not get to it. He cut a V-shape piece out of the 
cartilage down to the bottom of the pocket, and it healed up beautifully. As 
for poll-evil, he had had one or two cases. He had lost two cases in his life- 
time. He recollected a cure where the whole of the ligamentum nucez was 
sloughed to the middle of the neck. He had a great many cases of injuries to 
animals by boys progging them. An abscess in this way fromed alongside the 
bowel, and it formed a fistula. It had to be probed down to the perineum till 
you got a proper drainage in that way. One or two deaths had occurred from 
injury by lads taking a sharp driving-stick and progging the horses. He 
would like to ask Mr. Hunting if he had noticed the fibrous growth in fistulous 
withers ? 

Mr. GREAVES said he had listened with a great deal of pleasure and interest 
to Mr. Hunting’s paper, and he agreed with him on most of the points he had 
raised. There were one or two points on which he differed with him, and he 
would say that his experience had given him a confidence that Mr. Hunting 
seemed not to possess. He had been practising for many years. They shod 
upwards of 100 horses a-day, and they had no end of lame horses. Of late 
years they had had a fewer number of lame horses from pricks and those that 
were pricked were more simple. He attributed that, in a great measure, to 
the use now of fine bright nails. A stab with one of them was like the stab 
of a lancet; it did not do much injury. The rough hand-made nails used 
years ago, used to leave an unhealthy wound. Ifa horse was badly pricked, 
and the surface of the bone injured, there was great inflammation for a few 
days, and you could not overcome it and it began to break out at the top, you 
might take it for granted that the lamina at the top was all dead, and there 
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was sloughing of the lamina and bones. If you wanted to give that horse 
relief, and put him in a fair way for recovery, you must remove the horn from 
bottom to top. You might do it without causing much pain, because the 
lamina was dead, and you might remove it without the loss of a drop of blood. 
You would often find wasted lamina that you might take away, or put on 
some dressing and the laminze would drop away and the horse begin to 
recover. At that moment he had four cases on hand. In one the horn was 
removed from bottom to top a few days before, and that morning he was 
walking nearly sound. It was surprising how much relief you could give in 
this way, and he did not hesitate a moment in doing it. As regards fistulous 
withers and poll-evil, there was one method of treatment Mr. Hunting had not 
named, that was, injecting, with whatever dressing you liked, with a long- 
pointed syringe, 6 or 8 inches long. You could pass the probe of the syringe 
to the bottom of the sinus, and by using this once or twice a day you would 
very often heal diseases that you could not otherwise do. But if they could 
not get them to heal, and were satisfied there was decayed tissue or bone 
lodging at the bottom, he never hesitated a moment, but cut down upon it and 
removed it. He had seen numbers of cases where there was a piece of 
decayed tissue the size of a bird’s egg. Pull this away and the wound healed 
straight away. When you removed the horn and put on a patten shoe you 
might give the horse immediate relief, and it might work very soon, say a 
fortnight after you had done this. By carefully keeping dirt out of the wound 
the horse might work without suffering. 

Mr. NesBitt proposed, Mr. Moore seconded, and it was agreed, that the 
further discussion on the paper be adjourned to the next meeting. 

Mr. HunTING said that the information given by Messrs. McGregor and 
Greaves he accepted as teaching. He knew they were both men of the very 
largest experience, that these cases were in their hands ten times to once in 
his, and he sat at the feet of Gamaliel. 

Mr. AwDE said in reference to the horse with facial disease shown by 
Mr. Hunting, Senr., the case was quite interesting from a pathological point of 
view, and he thought the head of the horse should be photographed. 

Mr. McGREGor proposed that they as a Society get it photographed, and 
also send a section to Protessor McFadyean. 

Mr. AwDE seconded the motion, and it was adopted. 

Mr. D. DuDGEON proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hunting for sending 
such an interesting case, and the motion was carried. 

Mr. AWDE proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr W. Hunting for his 
interesting paper. P 

The PRESIDENT seconded, and Mr. Nessitr and Mr. DUDGEON supported 
the motion, and it was carried by acclamation. 

The meeting then concluded. 


A SPECIAL meeting was held at the County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on 
Friday March 25th, 1892, the President (G. R. Dudgeon, Esq.) in the chair. 
Present—Messrs. Nisbet, W. Hunter, Gofton, Hancock, Elphick, Aitkin, H. 
Hunter, A. Hunter, and J. W. T. Moore, Acting Secretary. Letters of apology 
were read from Messrs. Awde and J. E. Peele regretting their inability to 
attend. 


Business. 
1. To consider the forthcoming election of Members of Council. 
2. To nominate (if necessary) a Candidate. 
3. To select what Candidates and Associations shall be supported. 


The Acting Secretary read the correspondence he had had with the Secre- 
taries of the Border Counties, the Lancashire, and the Yorkshire Associa- 
tions 
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The President read the correspondence he had had with Messrs. Hunting 
and Mulvey. 

After a protracted discussion in which all the members present took part, it 
was proposed by Mr. Elphick, seconded by Mr. H. Hunter and carried (one 
member dissenting) “ That we do not nominate any candidate but that we 
loyally support those Candidates who are in favour of the New Charter. 

The Acting Secretary was instructed to inform the Secretaries of the three 
before-mentioned Associations of this decision. 

Joun W. T. Moore, 
Acting Secretary. 
THE MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

THE Annual Meeting of the Midland Counties Veterinary Association was held 
on February 12th, 1892, at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. Mr. J. Malcolm, 
President, occupied the chair, and there were present also Prof. McCall, 
of Glasgow; and Messrs. W. Hunting, London; S. Carless and H. Pinkett, 
Worcester ; F. L. Gooch, Stamtord; J. E. Cartwright, R. Cartwright, E. Bed- 
dard, Wolverhampton ; R. Wilson, Mark Tidy, E. Price, H. M. Stanley, A. L, 
Gibson, J. Blakeway, J. M. Parker, Birmingham; H. Barrett, Nuneaton ; J. A, 
Gold, Redditch ; A. Over, Rugby ; J. Coe, Stoke-on-Trent ; H. L. Pemberton, 
Bridgnorth ; N. Horton, Warwick ; Dr. Manley, H. Collett, H. J. Dawes, West 
Bromwich ; G. Russell, Sandiacre; B. Freer, Uppingham; F. W. Barling, 
Ross ; G. Smith, Tunstall; W. Carless, E. J. Carless, Stafford ; R. Trigger, 
Newcastle (Staffs.); H Olver, Tamworth; F. Warmington, Sutton; T. 
Butcher, Cleobury Mortimer; A. E. Paley, Walsall ; J. Wright, Kidderminster. 
Visitors :—Dr. Hill, Medical Officer for Birmingham; Messrs. . . Faulkner, 
Manchester; and R. Irving, London; J. Farndale and W. W. Collins, 
Birmingham. Letters of apology were received from Professors Penberthy, 
Pritchard, Axe, McFadyean, Walley, Williams, Sir H. L. Simpson, Dr. Flem- 
ing, Messrs. Kenyon, and others. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. J. DAwes) read a letter from Mrs. Blakeway, 
acknowledging the receipt of the resclution of condolence which the Associa- 
tion had passed at a former meeting. 

Mr. A. OVER nominated for election as a member of the Association Mr. 
John Thompson, of Coventry. Mr. STANLEY CARLESS nominated Mr. Thomas 
Huband, of Cheltenham ; and Mr. H. M. STANLEY nominated Mr. G. Prickett. 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, seconded by Mr. E. PALey, the 
Association elected Mr. John Wright, of Kidderminster, as one of their 
members. 

The PRESIDENT moved the election of Mr. Barling, of Ross, as his successor 
in the chair. He said that Mr. Barling was one of the oldest members who 
had not yet occupied the chair. There were several other members whom he 
would have been pleased to nominate, but he hoped that Mr. Barling’s 
nomination would be acceptable. Although he came from a very great dis- 
tance, Mr. Barling was a very regular attendant at their meetings. 

Mr. A. OveR seconded the resolution, and it was carried memine con- 
tradicente. 

As Vice-Presidents Messrs. Coe, Stoke and F. L. Gooch, Stamford, were 
unanimously elected. 

The PRESIDENT-ELECT took occasion to say at this point that he was deeply 
obliged to the members for the honour conferred upon him. He did not hope 
to fulfil the duties of the office as well as his friend Mr. Malcolm had done, 
but if the members would take him as he was, he would do the very best he 
could for the Association. He understood that it lay with him to nominate 
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the Secretary, and he had great pleasure in moving the re-election of Mr. 
Dawes. This was seconded by the PRESIDENT, who said he was sure that 
amore capable Secretary than Mr. Dawes could not be found. He had done 
the work of the past year both efficiently and punctually. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On the proposition of Mr. A. L. Gisson, seconded by Mr. Over, Mr. JOHN 
BLAKEWAY was appointed Treasurer in the room of his late father. In put- 
ting the proposition to the vote, the President said he was confident that Mr. 
Blakeway would make an admirable Treasurer. He was a son of his father, 
and more it was impossible to say. 

Mr. TRIGGER proposed the appointment of Mr. W. Caress, of Stafford, as 
a Life Governor of the Benevolent Fund; and having been seconded by Mr. 
H. BARRETT, the resolution was adopted. 

The Annual Balance-sheet having been read by Mr. BLAKEWAy, he then 
thanked the meeting for the honour of election to the treasurership, He felt 
that they had chosen a poor substitute for the Treasurer they had lost. When 
he reminded them that his father undertook the office in 1877 with a balance 
inhand of £4 17s. 1od., and resigned it in ’91 with a balance of £176 7s. 4d. 
they would see that it would be no easy thing to repeat his success. 

The PRESIDENT regretted to say that since their last meeting they had lost 
another of their valued members, namely, Mr. O. J. Hills, of Leamington. 
For many years Mr. Hills was a very regular attendant at their meetings, and 
took an earnest interest in the proceedings. He moved that the Secretary be 
requested to send a letter of condolence to Mrs. Hills on the loss of her 
husband. The PRESIDENT-ELEcT seconded the resolution, and it was agreed 
to. 

The question of nominating a candidate for election on the Council was 
broached by the PRESIDENT, who, however, said that some of them, himself 
among the number, thought they might almost rest satisfied with what was 
done last year. The majority of the members who retired this year were able 
men, and seeing that they had accepted the reforms which the profession 
desired, the members might perhaps, without any fear of the consequences be 
prepared to support their re-election. Of course the matter was entirely in 
the hands of the meeting. 

Mr. TRIGGER thought the meeting might well consider the question a little 
before passing it by. It did strike him that they had amongst them one 
gentleman who was pre-eminently calculated to represent them. He alluded 
to their President. No doubt Mr. Malcolm had a perfectly safe seat asa 
vice-president, but it was for them to say whether or not they looked upon a 
vice-president exactly as a representative of a district. Under the present 
system, which would very shortly and very properly be reformed, vice- 
presidents were elected, not by the association, but by the Council only. 
Moreover, although his seat in that capacity was safe, he had to come up for 
election every year. Meanwhile there were very important questions before 
the profession, and Mr. Malcolm took very enlightened views on them all. 
He had had the pleasure of sitting with him as a vice-president for two years, 
and although they had not always voted on precisely the same lines he had 
learned to see in Mr. Malcolm a most able man, and a man who, being free 
from bias or party spirit, voted according to views he conscientiously took of 
the interests of the profession. Mr. Malcolm might of course prefer the safe 
seat, but if he might be allowed to do so he would move that they should 
nominate him for election as their representative. 

Mr. OLVER seconded the motion. All of them, he said, had had the 
opportunity of judging from the reports in The VETERINARY JOURNAL the 
capabilities of Mr. Malcolm as shown during his vice-presidency, and they 
were all agreed that they could not send a better man to the Council Chamber 
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than he. In nominating him they should not omit to follow the former 
practice of asking other associations to join them in securing his election 

The PRESIDENT said he rather regretted that they had brought his name 
forward in this connection; but if they were not satisfied with what those 
gentlemen had done in the direction of reform, they were clearly entitled to 
make a nomination. For his own part he thonght there.was no fear of those 
retiring refusing to accept and carry out the reforms which were desired ; but 
he left the matter with the association. 

Mr. OLVER: May I suggest that there are six retiring and that we can still 
vote for five of them ? 

Mr. TRIGGER : It is not quite certain, either, that all those gentlemen will 
seek re-election. I don’t wish to throw out any of them. I make the 
nomination simply with a view to test the wishes of this association. 

Mr. HuntinG (London) was of opinion that the Midland Association, which 
was a very strong body, would show a considerable want of backbone if it 
seemed to take no interest in the politics of the profession. Certainly Mr. 
Malcolm’s opinions and votes would not be the same as those of all the six 
retiring members; and if it was thought that on any question Mr. Malcolm 
might vote one way and they the other, it would surely be a little bit weak 
to declare that they were all good men. As a matter of fact, four of the six 
were steadily and powerfully opposed to every single reform which the 
profession had struggled to obtain. Surely it would need a very heavy weight 
of ability to press down the scale if any one of those four were to be put in 
the balance against Mr. Malcolm. 

There being no other nomination Mr. TRIGGER put the motion to the vote, 
and it was carried unanimously, amid applause. The Secretary was instructed 
by a corollary resolution to seek the support of other associations for the 
nominee. Subsequently Mr. Malcolm intimated that on reconsideration it 
would be impossible for him to bea candidate. 

After some discussion raised by Mr. OLVER in pursuance of notice, it was 
resolved that the meetings of the association should in future be held alter- 
nately on the second Tuesdays and Fridays of February, May, August and 
November. Mr. TRIGGER gave notice of his intention to move at the next 
meeting “ that two of the meetings in every year shall be held in Birmingham.” 

The PRESIDENT introduced to the meeting Professor McCall, and welcomed 
the professor to the Midlands on that, the occasion of his first visit. He read 
the following paper :— 

On Luxation of the Patella. 

When your President (Mr. Malcolm) applied to me for the title of my 
contemplated lecture, I, without amoment’s consideration replied, ‘‘ On diseases 
connected with the Stifle Joint and Femoro-Tibial Articulation.” But I had 
not proceeded any length in the direction of giving expression to the views 
and methods I intended to pursue in treating the subject, when I discovered 
that I must of necessity restrict my remarks to one only of the several 
pathological conditions connected with this important joint, and accordingly 
I have chosen as my thesis “ Luxation of the Patella.” 

Luxation of the patella, in my opinion, is not so much the result cf diseased 
processes as of mechanical alterations of position. In some cases it is 
undoubtedly the malformation or diseased condition of structures which leads 
to the luxation, but in other cases and the majority, it is not the diseased 
condition of structures, but the simple mechanical alteration in the position or 
angle of the bones as they move on each other. If, for example, the femur 
and tibia be kept at right angles, no inherent muscular power could luxate the 
patella, but on the other hand place the femur and tibia in a vertical position 
and there is no great difficulty. To render this intelligible and to comprehend 
the remarks I am about to make so as to enable us to come to a mutual 
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understanding as to supporting or disagreeing with my views, it is imperative 
that we briefly pass in review the anatomical structure and mechanism of the 
parts which enter into the confirmation of the stifle joint, and I shall now, 
with your leave, proceed to do so. 

The patella or stifle bone is a small bone resting on no other bone and 
isolated in a certain sense from other bones. It is fixed in its situation by 
three straight and two lateral ligaments and by certain muscles, all of which 
we require individually to study. 

The external straight ligament originates on the antero-external border of 
the patella, runs in a straight line downwards in the space betwixt the external 
condyle and external trochlea of the femur, and becomes fixed to the head of 
the tibia immediately in front of the external semilunar disc. It is the thinnest 
and weakest of the straight ligaments. 

The middle straight ligament arises from the centre of the anterior surface 
of the patella, runs downwards in a straight line in the hollow space betwixt 
the two trochlea and becomes fixed in a groove formed in the tibial tuberosity 
or crest. This ligament has most tension put upon it in an upward direction, 
as witness the deep groove in which it plays and leaves its impression, and it 
is the strongest ligament. 

The internal straight arises from the supero-posterior aspect of the patella, 
curves round the large internal trochlea and inferiorly becomes fixed on the 
internal head of the tibial tuberosity. This /igament and not the internal 
lateral ligament zs probably the greater preventative of luxation af the patella. 

External lateral ligament, a short thin slip, arises from the external condyle 
of the femur and passes straight across to the external inferior border of the 
patella and becomes fixed under the external straight ligament. 

The internal lateral arises above the internal condyle of femur and passes 
over and becomes attached to the patella just above the insertion of the 
internal straight ligament. It is the most dangerous of all the ligaments. 

These ligaments prevent the patella moving upwards beyond a point, but 
they neither hold the patella up in its place, nor do they prevent its descending, 
or being pulled down. 

Now as regards the muscles: The structures which Passively hold the 
patella up and prevent its falling down, are the tensor vaginze femoris and the 
superficial and deep layers of faschia lata connected with it, and which 
originate as high up as the external angle of the ilium ‘and run down to the 
patella and thigh. The muscles which actively support the patella, and by 
their muscular contractions carry it and keep it suspended high up on the 
trochlea of the femur, as for example, in the act of flexing the femur on the 
hip and extending the leg, are the triceps cruralis or rectus femoris, vastus 
externus, vastus internus and crureus. The principal muscle which abducts 
the stifle, by acting on the patella, is the triceps abductor femoris, which arises 
as high up as the spine of the sacrum and coccyx, and passing down by its 
anterior division, becomes attached to the external lateral side of the patella 
and its external ligament and the faschia of the leg. This muscle has most 
powerful action in flexing the femur on the pelvis, abducting the leg, and 
extending and rotating the thigh, and no doubt materially assists in pulling the 
patella outwards and keeping it out in the act of luxation. The principal 
abductor muscles of the leg acting on the patella, are the patella, the 
sartorius, pectineus, and triceps abductor femoris, but we need scarcely 
consider these in detail, as they have not the power to seriously alter the 
movements of the patella in any direction, the size of the internal trocilea, 
preventing displacement or luxation even of a partial character inwards. Such 
a position as luxation of the patella inwards is an impossibility. We thus see 
the patella is slung up fassively by the tensor vaginze muscle and _ its 
apponeurosis to the. external angle of the ilium, and actively in the upward, 
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and backward direction to the rim of the acetabulum, and to the whole length 
of the anterior surface of the femur, by the rectus femoris, vastus internus, 
vastus externus and cruralis. That it is prevented moving in an outward 
direction by the sartorius, pectineus, triceps abductor femoris, the internal 
lateral ligament, and although last, not least, by the internal straight 
ligament. And further that its zzward movement is prevented by the 
external lateral ligament, and triceps abductor femoris muscles, but the 
greatest obstacle to luxation of the patella inwards is the enormous size of 
internal trochlea. Notwithstanding the ample provision thus made to enable 
the patella to glide upwards and downwards on the trochlea of the femur 
and to remain in safety there, now and again it alters its position becoming 
immoveably fixed with the leg stretched in a backward position behind the 
animal, and to this position and condition the term luxation of the patella has 
been given. 

Now regarding the cause of the luxation, various opinions have been 
expressed, and I daresay every practitioner of the Veterinary Art has a theory 
of its own, but in so far as committing these opinions or theories to writing, 
strange to say, nothing of any consequence can be found in the pages of our 
professional journals. I have asked the librarian of our college and also the 
librarian of the Edinburgh college, to carefully peruse Zhe Veterinarian, 
Veterinary Record, and Veterinary Journal, for articles on luxation or 
dislocation of the patella, and they have both reported to me an entire absence 
of any article of consequence, so that I am forced to fall back on the little 
which has been written on the subject by my old and intimate friend the 
late Prof. Strangeways, and by General Sir Frederick FitzWygram, and 
Prof. Williams. 

Prof. Strangeways in his able work on the anatomy of the horse says: “It 
(patella) is liable to fracture by muscular contraction, and to luxation, in 
which case, the internal lateral ligament is ruptured.”—That is all. 

General FitzWygram in his work, “‘ Horses and Stables,” says: ‘ Displace- 
ment of the patella is indicated by the foot being flexed back on the pastern 
bone, by the hock being straightened, and inability to advance the leg. The 
displacement is generally to the outer and not to the inner side, It is some- 
times occasioned by uadue uprighiness of the femur on account of which the 
patella slips over the outer condyle of the femur.” 

Prof. Williams in his work on “ The Principles and Practice of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery” writes : “Luxation of the patella occursjin young horses 
that are grazing on very hilly pastures, from the malposition in which the 
limbs have to be constantly kept. The patella is forced outwards, the internal 
lateral ligament becomes stretched across the internal prominence of the 
trochlea of the femur, and is thus fo7v or chafed. At first the luxation is only 
partial, the patella slips in and out of its position, with a clucking noise at 
every step the animal takes: very commonly both patellz are in the same con- 
dition—when the luxation is complete—the z#ternal lateral ligament must be 
ruptured through its whole thickness, and the patella slips outwards. The 
limb now becomes stretched backwards, there is total inability on the part of 
the animal to flex it, owing to the action of the vasti, rectus femoris, crureus, 
etc. It is hardly conceivable that a complete dislocation with rupture of the 
ligament can at any time be curable.” According to these authors, luxation 
of the patella invariably is associated with, if not entirely dependent on 
rupture of the fibres of the internal lateral ligament. If the luxation is partial, 
it is said the ligament has become stretched across the internal trochlea, and 
in consequence “it is torn or chafed.” If the luxation is complete—as witness 
the fixed and powerless limb—then it is alleged the internal lateral ligament 
has been “ruptured through its whole thickness.” But from the experience 
which I have acquired I have formed a very different opinion. Luxations 
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partial or complete depend upon a variety of conditions, and whether partial 
or complete, rupture of the fibres of the internal lateral ligament is, I believe, 
seldom in evidence. In support of my contention, I shall now proceed to 
enumerate in detail, a few cases which have occurred in my practice: 

Case 1. Luxation of the Patella from fracture of the shaft of the Ilium. A 
six years old cart-horse sustained a fracture of the left shaft ef the ilium, in 
the position close behind the external angle of the ilium. Being a large and 
valuable animal, and the fracture a long way in front of the hip joint, he was 
considered a fit subject for treatment, and accordingly he was placed in slings 
and otherwise treated. In due course he was able to be moved, but it was 
observed that displacement of the fractured portion of ilium downwards and 
inwards had resulted, with a most marked atrophy of the tensor vaginz and a 
slight atrophy of the rectus femoris muscles. The animal was conveyed to 
the infirmary at my farm, and placed in a large loose box so that he might 
walk freely about. Shortly after his arrival there, one morning early, he was 
found with the hind leg on the fractured side stretched rigidly behind and un- 
able to be moved. I was immediately advised of the occurrence, and having 
hurriedly dressed proceeded to the stable, I at once recognised the condition 
of things, felt the patella in its altered position, and with the assistance of a 
rope placed around the pastern (to extend the limb) and with gentle pressure 
to the patella on complete extension of the limb, it was replaced—not expect- 
ing that it would luxate again. I instructed the groom to lead the animal to 
the end of the drive and back. The distance could easily be accomplished in 
five minutes, but as twice this time had elapsed and no sounds of their return 
(we could not see them in the dark) another groom was sent to enquire, and 
he immediately returned to say, that in the act of wheeling to come back, the 
leg again became fixed, and the horse could not move. The leg was found in 
the same position as in the loose box, and by similar methods it was replaced 
and the animal walked back to his box. On arrival he was placed in slings, 
the leg by the fetlock fixed in a forward position, and a blister applied all over 
the stifle joint. Stimulating embrocations were regularly applied to the wasted 
muscles, and after a long rest the horse was able for work, but the atrophy and 
weakness of the limb was very obvious, although luxation of the patella did 
not again occur. 





(To be continued.) 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 
THE 161st Ordinary General Meeting of the above Association was held in the 
Theatre of the College at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, March gth, 1891, the Presi- 
dent being in the chair. 

Mr. S. Nye read an essay on “ Horse Sickness in South Africa.” In dealing 
with the history of the disease, reference was made to an outbreak which 
occurred in 1884 in a large stud of horses in Liverpool, caused by the animals 
having been fed on Indian peas mixed with a dusty material in which Bacilli 
Anthracis were found in large numbers. The essayist described the disease 
as not directly contagious, it being believed that the Bacilli have an inter- 
mediate phase of existence external to the animal's body. The modus 
operandi of the Bacillus when in the system is still a disputed question, the 
incubative period of the disease being from six to 12 days. The disease takes 
two forms, one being especially characterised by the enormous size to which 
the head enlarges. Mr. Nye also gave fost-mortem appearances, the most 
conspicuous of which are the extreme blackness of the blood and the presence 
of a thin yellowish fluid in the chest cavity. 

Specimens of cysticercus cellulosa and trichinosis were exhibited, also of 
Meischer’s tubes in a pice of ham. 

Votes of thanks to the essayist and chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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At a meeting of the Council of the above Association held March 2nd after 
the ordinary meeting, it was decided that the meetings commence at 8 p.m, 
instead of 6.30 as formerly, and be continued until 9.30 p.m. 


The 162nd General Meeting was held in the Theatre of the College at 8 p.m. 
on Wednesday, March 16th, 1892, Mr. W. Stapley in the chair. 

Mr. F. Hobday read an essay on ‘ The History and Symptoms of an Out. 
break of Pink Eye during the Winter of 1890-91,” in which he traced the 
disease from the stables first infected to various parts of the town, and stated 
what was observed, or suspected, to be the medium of the contagion, pointing 
out its very infective nature and the readiness with which it may be communi- 
cated without direct contact, in one instance a dog being shown to be the 
medium by which the disease was spread. 

The essayist had reduced some 25 cases to a statistical form, the summary 
of which was :—(1) There seems to be some specific virus which can be carried 
from one animal to the other without actual contact. (2) It attacks all classes 
of horses without reference to age, colour, or sex. (3) That the temperature 
is a very valuable aid to diagnosis in the first instance, being elevated in every 
case, and usually gradually subsiding after the 4th or 5th day. (4) The pulse 
was in every case almost imperceptible when the disease had gained a firm 
hold. (5) In every case very great stiffness of the legs, followed in six cases 
by swelling on the first day, an equal number on the second day, whilst in 52 
per cent. there was no swelling discernible. (6) In 23 cases both eyes were 
swollen, in the other two only one eye; in every case profuse lachrymal dis- 
charge, and great debility. (7) In six cases pulmonary complications ensued, 
four terminating fatally. (8) In nine cases there was slight constipation ; in 
three cases diarrhoea ensued, the result being unfavourable, as causing great 
increase in the debility. 

If taken in time, and no complications ensue, the disease is not a very fatal 
one ; complications are always to be dreaded ; in each fatality the Aost-mortem 
revealed the lung or intestinal organs to be very much congested. The dis- 
ease usually runs its course, and the animal is fit for light work again in from 
nine to twelve days, if a favourable result ensue. 

In the discussion the part played by alcohol in the treatment was brought 
forward, Mr. Wild stating that malt liquors were not advisable on account of 
the purgation they are apt to cause, while Mr. Clunes and several other gentle- 
men instanced cases where good results had followed its use. 

Mr. P. J. Welsh stated that he did not consider pink eye and influenza to be 
the same disease. The usual votes of thanks brought the meeting to a close. 


F. Hoppay. 
Assist. Sec. 


ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Tuis thriving institution closed its session, 1891-92, on the 25th of March, by 
a large gathering of the students, professors, and friends of the College. 

Professor Smith, Principal of the College, occupied the chair, while on the 
platform were Hon. John Dryden, Minister of Agriculture ; Hon. T. Ballantyne, 
Speaker of the Ontario Parliament; several members of Parliament; Dr. D. 
Clark, Dr. J. Thorburn, Rev. D. J. Macdonnell, Rev. Dr. Briggs, Alderman Score, 
of the Toronto City Council; Mayor Loyd, of Newmarket; the members of 
the Board of Examiners, and other prominent gentlemen. 

Professor SMITH, in opening the proceedings, remarked upon the singularly 
successful session of 1891-92; 350 students from all parts of Canada, the 
United States, and other parts of the world had attended during the session. 

After the reading of the list of graduates, and of the honour and prize list, 
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the Hon. THOMAS BALLANTYNE was the first speaker. He paid a high com- 
pliment to the efficiency of the College, and could ascribe this efficiency prin- 
cipally to the energy and character ot its chief, Principal Andrew Smith. The 
young men before him were entering upon a profession of the greatest impor- 
tance—an honoured and an honourable profession, and one which demanded 
not only the best ability of all who entered it, but the steady effort of all who 
would reach the highest places in it. 

Hon. J. DRYDEN, Minister of Agriculture, stated that he had been engaged 
in agricultural pursuits all his life, and he had often availed himself of the 
professional skill of graduates from this College. He had always found them 
efficient. He urged the graduates to be students all their lives, ahd if they 
but continue as they have begun they will be heard of again. 

After speeches of congratulation from N. Awrey, M.P.P., and Dr. Mac- 
MAHON, 

Rev. D. J. MACDONNELL remarked that he scarcely knew what was expected 
of him, but that he had been looking through a 33-page article on the horse in 
the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica,” and offered, amid much laughter, to give those 
present a v¢ésumeé of it. He spoke enthusiastically of the College, and expressed 
his warm admiration of the accommodation therein, and the superior appoint- 
ments provided for the work of teaching. After some remarks by Inspector 
HUGHES, 

Dr. DANIEL CLARK, Medical Superintendent of the Toronto Asylum for the 
Insane, urged the graduates to give special attention to the study of mental 
diseases in animals. Animals had minds and brains, and gave constant and 
abundant evidence of reasoning powers of a high order. He believed that 
often when an animal was called vicious or bad-tempered its conduct was due 
to an affection of the brain. This was practically an unexplored territory, a 
field waiting for labourers to enter upon; and he hoped that some present 
might win distinction in it. 

After several other short speeches, the proceedings were varied by the 
presentation to Professor Smith, by the graduates, of two magnificent pictures 
of the class. 

The graduate and honour list, which was a long one, was then read, the 
prizes being very numerous. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Wuat was lately known by the above designation, but is now styled the 
Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science of McGill University, 
held its annual convocation on March 31, when the Principal, D. McEachran, 
F.R.C.V.S., presented his annual report before a very distinguished audience, 
among others on the platform being Dr. Duncan, Mr. Eachran, Dr. C. 
McEachran, Dr. Brydon, Boston: Dr. Gedstone, Philadelphia ; Dr. Craik, 
Professor Mills, J. Redpath Dougall, Rev. Geo. Cornish, LL.D. ; S. Finlay, 
Professor McLeod, H. Watt and J. W. Brakenridge, B.C.L., while Mr. Molson 
occupied the chair, and was supported by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Wm. 
Dawson and Mr. W. C. McDonald. The report showed that 60 students 
attended the full course, 20 of these being from the United States, 39 from the 
Dominion of Canada, and one from England. The prizes and the degree of 
D.V.S. having been conferred on the successful students by Sir Wm. 
Dawson, a valedictory address was delivered on behalf of the graduates by one 
of themselves, an excellent discourse was delivered by the Dean, in which the 
past and future of the Faculty was traced, and an exhortation and benediction 
given to the newly inducted membersof the profession. The proceedings were 
closed with a few words of encouragement and congratulation from the 
Chairman. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


AT the monthly Council meeting held on April 6th, Sir John Thorold reported 
that as difficulties appeared to have arisen in some of the counties, in dealing 
with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, owing to doubts as to whether 
the powers of the County Council Committees under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts ceased upon the dissolution of the Councils at the expiration 
of their term of office, or whether such powers continued until the re-appoint- 
ment of the Committees after the election of the new Councils, the Committee 
recommended, in order to obtain an authoritative pronouncement upon the 
point, that a letter be addressed to the President of the Local Government 
Board, asking whether it was a fact that the powers of the County Council 
Committees so ceased, or whether they remained in force until the new Com- 
mittees were appointed. A letter had been read from Mr. Henry Tollemache, 
M.P., suggesting that the Society should issue some short instructions as to 
the best and speediest way of curing animals affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease, but the Committee recommended that Mr. Tollemache be informed 
that the Society could not take the responsibility of publishing any particular 
course of treatment. The Committee recommended that Mr. Thomas Horton, 
of 20, Jury Street, Warwick, be appointed the Society’s provincial veterinary 
surgeon for the county of Warwick in the room of the late Mr. Osborn Hills. 

The following report had been presented by Professor Brown :— 

Foot-Anpb-MoutH Disease.—The report which was presented at the last 
meetiug of the Committee on Ist March, gave a history of foot-and-mouth 
disease since the re-introduction on the 4th February. It was stated in the 
report that the disease kad suddenly appeared in Edinburgh on the 27th 
February. Since that time seven outbreaks have occurred in the city of 
Edinburgh and Midlothian and ore in the town of Leith. On the 4th March 
the disease suddenly appeared in the slaughter-houses attached to the Glasgow 
Cattle Market, from which place it was conveyed by some animals to Paisley, 
where the disease was detected on the 7th. On the 14th March it suddenly 
appeared at Dunning in Perthshire, in which district it has extended to the 
neighbouring premises, and at the present moment there are a large number 
of diseased animals still alive in that country. Severe restrictions were 
placed on the movement of animals out of the districts, where the disease had 
occurred in Scotland, and also into the adjoining counties, and at the present 
time the disease is only known to exist at the places already referred to in 
Perthshire and in the neighbourhood of Penicuick in Midlothian, At the 
present time the restrictions imposed by the Board of Agriculture have been 
entirely removed from all the districts in Scotland with the exception of Mid- 
lothian, Perthshire, and the city of Glasgow. From Glasgow the disease was 
conveyed by cattle on March 3rd to Settle in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
and Kirkby Lonsdale in Westmoreland, where it was detected on March gth. 
No extension of the disease having occurred in either of these districts the 
Board of Agriculture have withdrawn the restrictions which were imposed at 
the time when the disease was first detected. On March 16th an outbreak 
was reported at Plemondstall in Cheshire, and since that time others have 
occurred at Knutsford, Greesby, and Arrow in the same county. One outbreak 
was reported on the 28th in a cowshed at Withington, near Manchester. 
Extensions of the disease have also occurred in the counties of Kent and 
Sussex, and two outbreaks were detected in cowsheds near Edgware Road in 
London, and another at Brentford, and at Chigwell Row, and Clavering in 
Essex. At the time of writing this report, the only centres of foot-and-mouth 
disease which are known to exist are in the following districts : In Perthshire 
and Midlothian, in Scotland; in the neighbourhood of Manchester, in 
Lancashire ; on three premises in Cheshire ; on two in the county of Essex; 
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one in London; at certain farms at Sittingbourne, in Kent; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cuckfield and Patcham, near Brighton, in Sussex. The districts 
which are now placed under restrictions for this disease are Perthshire, Mid- 
lothian, and Glasgow, in Scotland, part of Lancashire, the county of Cheshire, 
the Metropolitan Police District, and parts of the county of Essex, and the 
counties of Kent and Sussex in England. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.—There have been five fresh outbreaks of this disease 
in Great Britain in the five weeks ended March 26th; four of these were 
within the Metropolitan Police District, and one in Leith. The number of 
cattle slaughtered by order of the Board of Agriculture was twenty-three dis- 
eased, 187 healthy ones exposed to infection, and seventeen suspected, but 
found, on post-mortem, to be free from pleuro-pneumonia. 

SWINE FEVER.—The returns for this disease have for some time, and still 
are, much below the average for the corresponding period of the past four or 
five years. During the five weeks above mentioned there have been only 162 
fresh outbreaks ; 979 pigs were attacked, 536 diseased swine were killed, 339 
died, seventy recovered, and 134 remained alive when the last published 
weeks’ returns were made up. 

ANTHRAX.—Twenty-three fresh outbreaks of this disease have been re- 
ported ; thirty-nine animals were attacked ; five of the diseased animals were 
killed; three recovered ; the others died. 


Reviews. 


THE ExTERIOR OF THE Horse. By A. GouBAUx AND G. BARRIER. 
TRANSLATED AND EpiTeED By S. J. J. HARGER, V.M.D. (Philadelphia 
and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1892.) 

There are indications in several directions of the rapid advance veterinary 
medicine is makingin the United States of America, and one of these is to be 
found in its literature, which is already taking a high place, and affords evid- 
ence of the elevated professional spirit and enthusiasm that animate those who 
assume to be leaders and teachers in our calling. We have had the pleasure 
of recently noticing several of the literary productions of our transatlantic 
colleagues, and could speak of them in terms of approval. Mr. Harger, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Zoétechny in the Veterinary Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has made a good contribution to the list by his translation 
of Goubaux and Barrier’s most excellent ‘ Extérieur du Cheval” —a work which 
has an established reputation in France, where it is now in its second edition. 
We have no treatise like it in the English lan guage, for though there are books 
and papers which deal more or less completely with several of the subjects 
included in this book, yet there is no complete work on the exterior of the 
horse. 

France has always been distinguished for the philosophical and scientific 
manner in which her veterinarians have discussed the form, structure, and 
aptitudes of man’s best servant, and even before the days of Bourgelat-—-whose 
treatise is yet well worthy of study—there were hippiatrists who carefully 
studied conformation, and attempted to give reasons as to why particular 
shapes should have special endowments. Since the appearance of Bourgelat’s 
classical work in the middle of the last century, others have been published 
by distinguished members of the veterinary profession in France, but this of 
the two Alfort teachers is the most ambitious, as it is the most extensive and 
complete of any. Professor Harger was well inspired in undertaking the task 
of translating and editing the second edition of this work, and from a careful 
perusal of it and comparison with the French copy, we can testify to the 
praiseworthy manner in which it has been accomplished. Some of the French 
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expressions are difficult to render into English, while some of the technical 
terms have no equivalent in our tongue. But Professor Harger appears to 
have overcome all these difficulties with much success, though here and there 
he has translated the French terms as they stood, and these have consequently 
no meaning in English everyday speech, and he has in a few instances failed 
to give the proper equivalents. The book has all the French illustrations— 
346 wood-cuts and 34 plates—and is most creditably produced by the well- 
known American publishing house of Lippincott. It is a work that should be 
in the hands of every veterinary surgeon and horseman; though some of 
the opinions given by the eminent authors English students of hippology will 
not altogether accept. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. (London: 
Murray.) 

This journal for the quarter ending March 31st, contains several articles 
which may prove interesting to veterinary surgeons, though not immediately 
relating to their profession. Among these is Sir Nigel Kingscote’s paper on 
“The Value of Pedigree,” and Mr. Pease’s article on “ Breeding for Profit.” The 
only contributions which have a direct interest for us, are articles on “ The 
Cure of Sheep Scab,” by Mr. Gordon, and Protessor Brown's Annual Report 
of the Royal Veterinary College, giving the investigations carried on there for 
the Royal Agricultural Society during 1891. The most important of these 
investigations, perhaps, is that relating to Foot-rot in sheep, which has at last 
been discovered to be contagious. We apply the word “ discovered,” because 
the existence of a specific and contagious Foot-rot has never been admitted by 
those who have dealt with the question at that school, though every farmer of 
any experience in sheep, and every treatise on the diseases of that animal, has 
maintained that such a malady occurred among flocks. The crowd of witnesses 
need not be enumerated here, but if reference is made to Fleming’s Veterinary 
Sanitary Science and Police (Vol. ii, p. 351), it will be found to be dealt with 
as acontagious malady. Its early history is traced, and the evidence of its 
transmissibility demonstrated. It is also shown that experiments conducted 
by Pictet in 1805, Gohier soon after, and Favre and Sorillon in 1823, were 
perfectly conclusive as to its communicability. Since then the experiments 
and observations of many veterinarians, among them being Letzius, Giesker, 
Felix, Mathieu, Delafond, Charlier, Reynal, and a host of others have amply 
corroborated the earlier ones. Our insular position and notions evidently 
hinder us from knowing what has been done and what goes on abroad, and 
though nearly a century ago it was discovered on the Continent that there was 
a specific Foot-rot of sheep, the discovery now announced as having been 
made atthe Royal Veterinary College comes upon usas a surprise. However, 
perhaps better late than never, so far as the instruction of veterinary students 
is concerned. To the farmers in the United Kingdom the intelligence may 
provoke a smile, as many of them have had rather paintul proof of the fact that 
sheep suffering from a form of Foot-rot will contaminate healthy sheep, direcily 
or indirectly. We move slowly in veterinary discoveries in this country. 


THE DoG-OWNER’S ANNUAL FOR 1892, (London: Dean and Son.) 

As in previous years, this annual contains a great and varied amount of 
interesting and instructive matter relating to dogs, contributed by writers ot 
recognised ability in canine matters. Among the papers which attract 
particular attention is that on a colouring tonic for dogs, by E. Millais, in which 
it is demonstrated that a dog’s coat may be altered in colour by the administra- 
tion of internal medicaments ; on epilepsy, by A. J. Sewell; and the treatment 
of mange by the same. ‘The articles are varied and interesting, some of them 
are even amusing, and altogether the booklet is a wonderfully cheap shilling’s 
worth. 
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Army WGeterinary Department. 


Gazette, April 12th. 


Veterinary Department.—Hugh Augustus Sullivan, Gent., to be Veterinary- 
Lieutenant, on augmentation. 

The following officers have embarked for a tour of service in India: Veter- 
inary-Lieutenants A. S. Trydell, H. P. Turnbull, C. Rose, and T. J. S. Clarke. 
Veterinary-Lieutenant Wilkinson has embarked for service in South Africa. 

Veterinary-Captain Savage and Ewing have exchanged places on the Indian 
and Home Rosters. Veterinary-Captain Rowe has returned to England from 
atour of service in South Africa. 





Obituary. 


WE have to record the death of Thos. Pritchard, M.R.C.V.S., of Hereford, who 
graduated in 1879. 

In France, the death is announced of M. Quivogne, of Lyons, a very distin- 
guished veterinarian, and editor of the Echo, which disappears with him, 





Aurisprudence. 


NOTTINGHAM COUNTY COURT. 
Crib-biting in a Horse. 


BerorE His Honour Judge Masterman, D.C.L., on February 24th, Mr. Wilson 
farmer and horsebreeder, sued Mr. Boswell, horse dealer of Nottingham, to 
recover £21 5s. 7d@., balance of £65 due on the sale of a horse. This was the 
third time the action had been tried and it therefore excited much interest, as 
the jury had disagreed in the two previous trials. Mr. Boswell bought the 
horse from the plaintiff, with the verbal warranty that it was sound and not a 
crib-biter. On the day after the sale it was found to crib on the slack head- 
collar rope, but on nothing else. Messrs. Taylor & Son, veterinary surgeons, 
Nottingham, testified to this. The defendant wrote to Mr. Wilson to this 
effect, and said the horse was of no use to him, and desiring him to take it 
back. This not being done, the horse was put up to auction by the dealer 
and bought in by him. The price realised was forwarded to Mr. Wilson, this 
being the above sum, less than the horse had been originally sold for, and the 
cheque for which had been stopped by the dealer. The case was remarkable 
for the conflicting veterinary evidence ; the expert witnesses for the plaintiff 
generally testifying that a horse would not, as a rule, crib on a head-collar 
rope if he could find anything firmer, and that he could not do s9 on a slack 
rope ; also that crib-biting might be manifested in a very short time—from a 
day toa week. The plaintiff also brought forward abundant evidence to show 
that up to the day of sale the horse had never cribbed, and that its teeth gave 
no indication whatever of this habit. 

The dealer, who subsequently sold the horse for a larger sum than he had 
bought it from Mr. Wilson for, produced expert evidence to prove that a horse 
would crib on a slack head-collar road and on nothing else, and that it required 
along time to acquire the habit. Notwithstanding the clear summing up of 
the judge, the jury again disagreed, and the case was finally settled by the 
defendant agreeing to pay £12 to the plaintiff. 
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~< 
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The veterinary surgeons for Mr. Wilson were Professors Pritchard and 
Williams, Dr. Fleming, and Messrs. Bell and Armstrong; while those engaged 
for the defendant were Sir Henry Simpson, Captain Russell, and Messrs, 
Taylor & Son. 





Notes and News. 


HasBits OF THE Doc.—In a paper, entitled “ Wolves, Jackals, Dogs and 
Foxes,” read a short time ago by Mr. Bartlett, before the Zoological Society 
of London, he made the following remarks :—Domestic dogs exhibit many of 
the habits of wolves and jackals, such as the scratching up of earth with the 
front feet, and the pushing back of it with the hind feet, in order to cover up 
the droppings. Again, when about to rest, the turning round two or three 
times with the object of forming a hole in which to rest, may be noticed in pet 
dogs about to lie down upon the hearth-rug, a habit evidently derived 
by inheritance from their wild ancestors. The whining, growling, and howling 
of wolves, jackals and dogs are so much alike as to be undistinguishable ; but 
the barking of dogs is evidently an acquired habit, and doubtless due to 
domestication. Wolves and jackals in a wild state never bark, nor do 
Esquimaux dogs nor dingos; but if kept associated with barking dogs, these 
and other wild dogs in many instances acquire the habit of barking. <A well- 
known instance of this occurred under my notice. A wild Antarctic wolf, after 
a few months, hearing the barking of dogs in the immediate neighbourhood, 
began to bark, and succeeded admirably. The same thing has happened to 
my knowledge in the case of pure-bred Esquimaux dogs and dingos. This 
reminds me of a similar instance of the development of the voice by domesti- 
cation. There can be no doubt that the origin of our domesticated fowls 
must be attributed to the wild jungle-fowls of Asia; but none of the known 
wild species are ever heard to utter the fine loud crow of our domestic cock. 

ROARING IN HorsEs In FraANcE.—The British Vice-Consul at La Rochelle, 
in a report on the agriculture of the Nantes district, describes the working ot 
the stallion depot at Saintes. He calls special attention “ to the very strong 
views held in France with regard to anything doubtful about the breathing 
organs.” The smallest defect of this kind disqualifies a horse for the stud, 
for the authorities of the stud are perfectly certain that it is transmitted, and 
any stud horse that develops symptoms of roaring, whistling, or any such 
infirmity, no matter what his value, is at once discarded. ‘‘ This is not only 
because they are convinced that these defects are likely to be inherited, but 
because they have absolute proof from their own experience that they are so; 
and no persons have a better opportunity of judging, as they see most of the 
produce of these sires, which are in many cases presented for purchase at 
three years old, or come under their notice in other ways, such as in the shows 
for young mares competing for Government prizes, where the officers of the 
studs are generally amongst the judges ; and as a register is kept of all mares 
sent to the stud sires, with particulars relating to each, there can scarcely be 
any mistake made as to the side from which a transmitted defect comes.” 

THe CameL.—Count Gleichen, in his work on the Soudan Campaign, makes 
the following allusion to the camel:—A camel's hind legs will reach any- 
where—over his head, round his chest, and on to his hump; even when lying 
down, an evil-disposed animal will shoot out his legs and bring you to a 
sitting posture. His neck is of the same pliancy. He will chew the root of 
his tail, nip you in the calf, or lay the top of his head on his hump. He also 
bellows and roars at you, whatever you are doing—saddling him, feeding him, 
mounting him, unsaddling him. To the uninitiated, a camel going for one 
with his mouth open, and gurgling horribly, is a terrifying spectacle; but do 
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not mind him, it is only his way. I heard of one or two men having a leg 
broken from a kick at various times, but it was the exception and not the rule ; 
for a camel is really a very docile animal, and learns to behave himself in 
most trying positions with equanimity, though I fear it is only the result of 
want of brains. 

Ticks ON Docs.—Lord Alfred Churchill, writing from Mashonaland, says : 
—Long-haired dogs, such as setters, retrievers, spaniels, should not be 
brought out here, as they soon become infested by ticks, which cannot be 
seen or extracted, and which bleed and torture the poor animals, making 
festering sores, until the dogs fall away in condition, become weak and useless, 
and often die. 

A Poisonous BuLs.—Mrs, Bishop, in her work on Journeys in Persia and 
Kurdistan, alludes to a poisonous bulb which appezars to have a similar action 
on horses to that of the Tulip plant of South Africa, a paper on which was 
published in this Journal a few years ago. In Kurdistan, near Kashava, she 
writes: ‘“ While halting the next day, the horses eagerly ate the stalks and 
root of a strongly-scented bulb, which lay almost on the surface of the 
ground, and were simultaneously seized with a peculiar affection. Their hair 
stood out from their bodies like bristles, and they threw their heads up and 
down with a regular, convulsive, and apparently perfectly involuntary motion, 
while their eyes were fixed and staring. This went on for two hours, Boy 
(her horse), following me as usual; but owing to this most distressing jerk, 
over which he had no control, he was unable to eat the dainties which his 
soul loves, and which I hoped would break up the affection—a very painful 
one to witness. After the attack, both animals perspired profusely ; the water 
literally ran off their bodies, The jerks gradually moderated and ceased, and 
there were no after effects, but very puffy swellings about the throat. Both 
had barley in their nose-bags, but pawed and wriggled them off in order to 
get at this plant—a species of a/lium.” 

Fata EPIDEMIC OF PNEUMONIA.—A curious and peculiarly fatal epidemic 
of pneumonia is being investigated in the Rue de la Roquette, Paris, ot 
sinister memory, the Place of that name being the place where the executions 
take place. It seems that about three weeks ago a M. Dubois arrived from 
Brazil, with about five hundred parrots he intended to sell. On landing he 
fell ill, but recovering in about a week, he came to Paris. He took up his 
abode with one of his former friends, a tap-maker, living with his family in 
the Rue de la Roquette. A room in the house was cleared of everything, and 
the parrots were let loose in it. An epidemic among the birds almost 
immediately declared itself. They died ‘off in great numbers till, at the 
present moment, there are only two survivors. On the 6th inst. M. Dubois 
went into the wine-shop, occupying the ground floor of the house, and 
remained there four or five hours, writing letters. On the following day, 
the publican’s niece, aged twenty years, fell ill, and six days later she died ot 
infectious pneumonia. ‘he publican himself, a man of robust health, fell ill 
shortly after, and entered the St. Antoine Hospital, where he died in a few 
days of the same disease. The wife of M. Dubois’s friend, who had housed 
the parrots, was the next to be attacked by infectious pneumonia, and entered 
the same hospital on the 8th inst., dying in a few days. One of her daughters 
entered the hospital on the 9th inst., and died seven days subsequently. As 
for the tap-maker and his two other daughters, they all caught the disease, 
and are now lying dangerously ill at the St. Antoine Hospital. Two other 
adults, living at Montmartre, who paid a visit to the infected house, after the 
arrival of M. Dubois and his parrots, both caught the fatal disease. One is 
already dead, and the life of the other is despaired of. A jeweller, living in 
the Rue de la Roquette, who bought one of M. Dubois’s parrots, is also 
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dangerously ill. Another purchaser, living at St. Maurice, who bought a pair 
of the same birds, is likewise very ill with pneumonia, and one of the work- 
men in the employ ot the tap-maker was admitted to the St. Antoine Hospital 
on Monday last. The sanitary authorities are now, rather late in the day, 
moving in the matter, and the house in which the parrots were kept has been 
thoroughly disinfected. 

A VETERINARY JUSTICE OF THE PEACE.—Among the additions to the Com- 
mission of the Peace, granted by the Lord Chancellor for the borough of 
Durham, we are pleased to note the name of Mr. J. E. Peele, F.R.C.V.S., 
Durham. 


Correspondence. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACTION OF THE HORSE'S FOOT 
ON AND OFF THE GROUND. 

S1rR,—Writing recently to this journal on the above subject, I invited anyone 
to reply to the question as to whether a horse’s foot expands or contracts as it 
reaches the ground. I had a reply from the editor himself, which, to my mind, 
is very good, but does not exactly explain the action of the horse’s foot when 
being moved to and from the ground when walking. 

My reasons for asking the question were to elicit answers from a few prac- 
tical veterinary surgeons, and see if they agreed with my idea, or how far they 
did so; but in that I may state I have not as yet had the pleasure of knowing 
their experiences on this matter—so important, as I have stated, to veterinary 
surgeons and shoeing smiths alike, to understand the action of the horse’s foot 
in walking. 

The following is my own personal observation in a case of a horse last 
summer, who had an unusually soft foot, and I paid particular attention as to 
how it behaved in the act of walking on being placed on and raised from the 
ground. Well, suppose we start, for the sake of explanation, with the horse’s 
foot in the air, and about to be placed on the ground. It is put down till it 
reaches the ground, when the following movements take place : wien looked 
at from behind the heels widen out laterally, or expand, at the time the weight 
of the horse is placed on them ; the frog also descends, the upper side of the 
foot tends to curl in at the top, ‘but is prevented from so doing by the lateral 

cartilages, and the additional amount of soft spongy matter, which descends 
all round the hoof-head into the top of the foot. | At the quarters, the motion 
is a slight expansion, laterally also, diminishing till it reaches the toe, where at 
the very front a hinge is formed, and a line drawn down the front of the hoof 
is the place where contraction takes place, except, of course, round the hoof- 
head, for half an inch all round, which expands. This action, to my mind, resem- 
bled the action of the duck’s foot when walking, expanded mostly from behind 
forwards, and contracted when taken from the ground, which is the case with 
the horse’s foot also. When the foot is being raised from the ground, the frog 
is raised to its former position, the heels contract, the hoof-head also contrac- 
ting slightly, or, better, returning to its former shape owing to its elasticity, the 
front of the foot expanding gradually back to the quarters. This, to my mind, 
explains the clear mark at the heels of a shoe, on upper surface next the foot, 
that has been worn for some time, the indentation on the bright or expanded 
part being deeper on it than on the closer mark, proving that it is when the 
heels are expanded that the most of the friction takes place; that is, when the 
horse lays his greatest weight on the shoe. This also explains the action of 
the laminz in leaves—sensitive and insensitive, the sensitive only forming a 
means of attachment to the insensitive, and the action of these leaves is to 
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close and open from behind forwards, as the horse’s foot expands at the heels 
on reaching the ground and contracts on being raised from it, the least motion 
always being confined to an area about an inch in breadth from above down- 
wards, at the toe of the foot. It also explains why it is that when a horse is 
shod wide at the heels, and with a good spring on his shoe—that is, fastened 
slack on at the heels—it allows for greater motion there, and the horse goes 
easier, and is not hampered as he is when shoes are tight and narrow. The 
decussation of the frog shows the necessity for bar shoes on weak heels, and 
many other facts which I do not wish to trouble the readers of this journal by 
enlarging upon, only hoping I may have given any of them in this short note a 
hint or idea in treatment of horses’ feet when suffering from disease, or on the 
everyday work of placing an iron shoe on the horse's foot to enable it to per- 
form work in our great towns and cities. 

I may mention that I think the greatest discovery with regard to the treat- 
ment of the Diseases of the Horse’s Feet was made by Fred Smith, Esq., of 
the Army Veterinary Department, in his operation of sawing the horse’s foot 
for side-bones, ring-bones, &c., and in laminitis his idea is the newest and 
best we have seen ; perhaps, with a slight modification, it is a certain cure in 
all cases of side-bones, low ring-bones, and contracted feet, and is a good help 
to success in cases of laminitis, with effusion between the sensitive and horny 
laminz. It proves also that the foot grows from within outwards, as well as 
from above downwards, as was once supposed; also discloses many other 
important facts about treatment of horses’ feet, and I take this opportunity of 
thanking him for the benefit he has done the veterinary profession by his 
discovery. 

“ ENQUIRER.” 


REGISTERED SHOEING SMITHS. 


DEAR S1R,—It is the custom of shoeing smiths in this neighbourhood to affix 
on their signs, after they have been registered by the Farriers Guild, ‘‘ Member 
of the Worshipful Company of Farriers, London.” As the word “ farrier” and 
“veterinary ” in country districts are used indiscriminately, and by many are 
thought to refer to the same thing, I wish to know if such a designation is 
allowed them? If so, the R.C.V.S. is making a mistake in forwarding the 
movement. If they are not, the secretary of the Guild should inform those 
persons what they can or cannot put after their names, and see that their 
authority is obeyed. I have myself, as judge at shoeing competitions, filled up 
the papers for a few, but had I for a moment thought such a use would have 
been made of my signature, I should most certainly not have done so. An 
answer in your next publication would oblige, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

[Registered shoeing smiths have no right to place such words after their 
names, but only the designation just given, or the letters R.S.S. Our correspon- 
dent should address himself to the Worshipful Company of Farriers, sending 
the name and address of the persons who transgress the rules, and immediate 
steps will be taken to put matters right—Ep. V./.] 


TANIA ECHINOCOCCUS. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest the article in this month’s JOURNAL by 
Mr. F. C. Mahon, and shall be glad if you will permit me to ask a question on 
the subject. 

Some half-dozen years ago there was rather a craze among dog fanciers and 
exhibitors for dogs from northern latitudes, Iceland, Greenland, &c., and im- 
pressed with Dr. Spencer Cobbold’s statement respecting the prevalence of this 
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parasite in Iceland, and the freedom of English dogs from it, led me to point 
out in one of the kennel journals that there might be great danger in importing 
with these dogs a stock of these extremely prolific tape worms, with serious 
consequences to dog and man. 

I venture to ask Mr. Mahon what breeds the dogs were of in whjch he found 
the Echinococcus, and whether these dogs were likely to have been in associa- 
tion with Icelandic dogs, of which there are now a considerable number in this 
country. 

I would also like to ask whether the Echinococcus is common in the dogs of 
Russia and Siberia, as there is now, and has been for two or three years past, 
a very considerable import into this country and the United States of America 
of the Borzoi, cailed indifferently the Russian and the Siberian Wolf-hound ; 
for, if so, it would be well that veterinarians and dog owners should be on their 
guard against a new and very serious evil. 

As a nen-professional man, I must apologise for obtruding my remarks on 
your notice, and can only hope you will not consider them as altogether out of 
place.—I am, yours obediently, 

April 4th. HuGu DALZIEL. 


ON THE PROGRESS OF THE VETERINARY PROFESSION AND ITS 
FURTHER REQUIREMENTS. 

Sir,—The interesting discussion at the Central Veterinary Medical Society, 
reported in this month’s issue of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, will be read with 
satisfaction by all members of the profession who are desirous for the advance- 
ment of their calling. 

The subjects discussed were of vital importance, not only with reference to 
the extension of the period of study to four years, but also to the question of 
preliminary education. It is a well-known fact that the Matriculation Exam- 
ination at present required from veterinary students is of a far lower standard 
than that required by any other profession. We are at a loss to ascertain the 
cause for this. It cannot be that the aspirants to the profession are endowed 
with inferior intelligence or education, because they can compare favourably 
with students of the medical or legal professions in these respects. Of course, 
if an intending student is aware that his general knowledge need not extend 
beyond a smattering of Latin and common English, such as a very average 
schoolboy in the present day would possess, he naturally will not extend his 
education any further than this. Again, we cannot assert that the veterinary 
student does not require a liberal education similar to that necessary for the 
student of human medicine. He studies similar sciences, he has to exercise 
his reasoning powers, not only in gaining information from his text-books, but 
also from clinical study and practical teaching ; the works he reads are just as 
full of scientific terms as the medical, and the arguments as logical and as deep. 
And even beyond this, if he is to occupy a similar position to the members of 
other professions in every respect, he must possess a similar general educa- 
tion. 

In the present day there is no excuse for a lack of education, and to assert 
that a proper standard would prevent students from entering the schools is 
absurd, because their teachers at school should educate them to this required 
standard. 

The remark which is so frequent with some, that the best class of veterinare 
surgeons were drawn from the sons of blacksmiths and farmers, even if it wery 
true, would not alter the facts of the case, because such men, at least in 
this country, receive a very liberal education. 

Medical Students are, to a great extent, drawn from the sons of farmers in 
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this country, but their education is of a similar standard to those of any other 
calling, and they make just as good practitioners. Then, if farmers and others 
are able to give their sons a liberal education for other professions, they should 
also do so when intending them for the Veterinary Profession. It is the duty 
of the Council to institute a similar matriculation examination to that required 
by the Medical Council, if the Veterinary Profession is to hold its proper 
position, 

The question of the extension of the period of study to four years must be 
looked upon as a most important one. The Medical Council has now 
extended the period of study to five years, and when we consider the great 
advantages that they possess over us in clinical study, it must be admitted that 
the space of four years is little enough for the curriculum for a Veterinary 
Student. He has far greater difficulties to contend with in acquiring practical 
knowledge than the Medical Student, who has a varied experience in the large 
infirmaries, and also in hospitals where he can obtain knowledge in every 
branch of his profession. 

The Veterinary Student has to study the diseases of various animals, and 
unless he is fortunate enough to have served an apprenticeship he has to de- 
pend on the practical knowledge afforded by the teaching schools, where, with 
a large number of students it is impossible to acquire that training in practical 
work so necessary in a profession in which genuine observation of cases alone 
will lead to correct diagnosis and treatment. The third year in a great 
measure might be devoted to the acquisition of practical knowledge with great 
benefit, and in the final year the student would be able to combine theoretical 
and practical work, and so be prepared to pass the last examination, 

There may be objections to this increased period of study on the grounds of 
extra expense to the students and to the examining Board, but these objections 
in reality should not exist. As with reference to the students, there are a 
large number who are annually rejected in the practical examination, who, 
under the extended period would have ample opportunities of obtaining their 
practical knowledge before presenting themselves for examination, and thus 
prevent the disappointment, and often discouraging influence, of being 
rejected. Again, if students become qualified and commence practice before 
becoming acquainted with the details of practical work, it is obvious that they 
will lose far more by inability and mistakes than they would by spending an 
extra year in studying clinical work, and becoming efficient in the details of 
practice. 

After the questions of general and professional education, in regard to the 
progress of the profession and its requirements, there is a very important one 
concerning its well-being, which is still left unnoticed, and which still keeps 
us below the grade of other scientific professions ; this is the absence of a 
code of rules with reference to the professional conduct of the members. In 
the medical and legal professions, advertising in a similar manner to trades 
and business houses is strictly prohibited, and breaches of etiquette can be 
brought before the councils of these bodies. We do not see medical men of 
reputation advertising their skill, or lauding some nostrum in the daily papers, 
neither do we see barristers or solicitors advertising that their services can be 
obtained at certain places and at certain fees. We do not see the members 
of these professions reducing the fees in order to obtain practice, or can- 
vassing in every direction by every means for the same purpose. Again, in 
consultations, medical men do not openly, before the patients’ friends, inti- 
mate that the attending practitioner has made a mistake in his diagnosis or 
treatment, or make endeavours to obtain the treatment of the case from the 
attendant. They will not attend a case if asked to do so, knowing that 
another is in attendance, without consulting with him, or being sure that his 
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services have been finally dispensed with. These are rules of etiquette that 
entitle these professions to respect, and the public do not expect otherwise 
than to conform to these rules. But what do we find in the Veterinary Pro- 
fession? Here the Council can take no action unless the practitioner com- 
mits a felony, when his name is then removed from the Register. Members 
and “ existing practitioners,” too, can resort to the most unprofessional devices 
to obtain practice, but beyond an occasional notice of these in the professional 
journals, nothing further is attempted. 

We have instances in this country in which “ existing practitioners” circu- 
late, far and wide, glaring handbills in “ Sequah” style, stating their abilities, 
and offering to return fees if an operation is not successful. It is very well to 
say that the public do not pay any attention to such announcements, but as 
these persons have the authority to place the title of ‘Veterinary Surgeon” 
atter their name, the profession is regarded with ridicule. How can we 
expect to be placed on a level with other professions if such practices are 
allowed to go on with impunity ? 

Then, again, the advertising of nostrums and “ cure-alls” is very rife at 
present, and very likely to mislead and gull innocent country-people. 

All charters and educational requirements will fail to place the profession on 
a proper basis until we copy the rules and regulations of other learned bodies, 
and abide by them. 

A novel departure is now witnessed when we find the Existing Practitioner 
inventing a pseudo title after his name. He is not satisfied with the desig- 
nation of Veterinary Surgeon, but must invent an imposing abbreviation to 
place after his name, in order to persuade the public that he is qualified. A 
few instances of this kind have been recorded in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
one being in this month’sissue. In this city we find the title of C.V.S.S.P.C.A. 
appended to the name of one of the “Existing,” which appears almost 
ludicrous ; but it is intended to convey that this gentleman is a “consulting 
veterinary surgeon to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
a position (?) which he lately sought in order to obtain this pseudo qualifica- 
tion. Again, consultations in veterinary practice are not always of benefit to 
the attending practitioner, as the consultant often, while differing from him in 
opinion, will express himself openly in the presence of the owner. We know 
instances in which practitioners have attended cases, knowing that another 
was already treating the same animals, and not only this, but it is very seldom 
we hear that the first diagnosis or treatment was correct. 

We cannot blame the owners of horses for calling in another practitioner 
without the knowledge of the attending one; he is anxious to save his animal, 
and does not recognise the question of etiquette, but we must blame the 
practitioner, who comes to give his opinion knowing that another is still in 
attendance. 

Perhaps the consultant imagines he can improve his reputation by thus 
offering a totally different opinion, and showing the ignorance of the other, and 
so secure the owner as a future client. 

Another detrimental system is the “tipping” of grooms and coachmen, in 
order to gain practice. Some may deny the existence of this, but unfortunately 
in this country we are all too familiar with it. The horse-owner generally 
pays more attention to the statements of the groom than to those of the veter- 
inary surgeon. In many cases we do not interview the owner of the animal at 
all, and the groom is practically the master, either in questions of the selection 
of a veterinary surgeon, the value of his opinion, or the forge in which to get 
his horses shod. It may be said that such a custom should be put down ; so 
it should, but all the practitioners in the district should bind themselves to 
eradicate this growing evil. 
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It is no use for one practitioner to determine that he will give no more 
allowances at Christmas time, that he will refuse to give a new client’s groom 
a “tip” when asked to do so, when this groom knows well that he can obtain 
what he wants at another establishment. To those keeping forges the nuis- 
ance is an intolerable one, and the tricks perpetrated when allowances are 
refused should be experienced to be believed. | These customs will no doubt 
at some future time be discontinued, when the profession reaches its proper 
standard, and when its members are regarded in the light of belonging to a 
scientific profession, which will not countenance practices that tend to lower 
its status. It is to be hoped that unprofessional conduct will be treated as it 
deserves, and a code of ethics strictly adhered to, which will prove to the 
public that we merit the position we claim. Then, indeed, will true progress 
show itself in the profession, and when combined with practical and scientific 
training, the science of veterinary medicine will hold its own in the civilised 
world, status and utility. 

Cork, April 15th. E. WALLIS Hoare, M.R.C.V.S. 


THE NEW CHARTER AND THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 


S1r,—As a sincere well-wisher of the veterinary profession, I would beg its 
members to fause and seriously consider, ere committing themselves to the 
taking of a retrograde step, the consequences of which may retard its growth 
and development for at least a generation, and which will tend to cool the 
healthy ardour and lessen the aspirations of many of its younger members. 

When the creation of the Fellowship degree was first mooted, I looked upon 
it as an honest endeavour on the part of our ruling body to do something to 
spur up the profession to raise itself, and to hold something before the mem- 
bers that should be worth aspiring to; and I looked forward to the time when 
I might present myself for examination. With this object in view, I devoted 
myself to hard study, and then passed my examination and paid my fees. 
And now we are to be told that ali this goes for nothing, that the promises 
held out for fifteen years are a myth, and that privileges honestly and fairly 
earned are to be taken away. 

It is urged that the majority of the profession are in favour of curtailing the 
privileges of the Fellows. Ofcourse, the members can always out-vote us 
when we only number some 7 per cent. of the whole profession ; but if ever 
there was a case in which a minority needed legal protection ours is one. 

In the Universe one law is unalterable, viz., the law of growth and decay; 
stagnation is zm#possible from the oldest planet in the Universe to the most 
minute speck of matter: the law is constant—gvow?th or decay. 

The same law holds good with nations, communities, and individuals, and 
the veterinary profession cannot escape this law ; and if, on the present occa- 
sion it would so stultify its growth as to remove the incentive to work from its 
members, then it must mean the beginning of the downward course. 

The creation of the Fellowship degree signified growfh, the aspiring to 
higher things; and do not let us be so suicidal for the sake of a little passing 
popularity, as to wreck and ruin what it may take generations to renew; because 
if we would grow, some such inducement as the holding out of a higher degree 
is indispensable, and if ¢#zs is cut down it mustbe found necessary, ere long, 
to create some other in its place. 

What is the incentive to work in all the Public Services? Honour first, 
but also promotion ; something higher is looked forward to. 

Rob the Fellowship of the privileges it carries, and you take away the 
inducement to strive for it. 
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It appears to me that the very fact of some members now beginning to 
realise that it zs worth something more than a name, is a strong additional 
reason why, in the drafting of a new Charter, its privileges should be most 
rigorously safeguarded. 1 would go so far as to say, add to them if you 
will, but take nothing away if the Profession is to grow; and let those 
members who wish to be partakers of the privileges qualify themselves. 

But let us suppose that the majority are permitted to carry their point. 
What will happen? A Fellow will always be out-voted for a seat in the 
Council, because, as I have pointed out, we only number some 7 per cent. 
of the Profession ; and then this anomaly would be created, viz :— 

The very fact of a man having taken the Degree would debar him from 
election! and after the retirement of our present councillors there would 
possibly not be a Fellow on the Board to watch our interests ! 

To prevent this, there should certainly be a clause inserted in the Charter, 
that a majority of the Council should be elected from the Fellows (I would 
suggest two-thirds) ; this would be a concession to the Members, and it should 
be a sine gud non that the President and Vice-Presidents should also be 
Fellows. 

And then let us all, Members and Fellows alike, as members of one body, 
one brotherhood, even at the sacrifice of some little individuality, do all we 
can in the growth, health, vigour, and development of the body to which we 
should make it a pride to belong. Let us have only high ideals, and let us 
aspire to them. 
T. B. GoopaLt, F.R.C.V.S. 
Christchurch, Hants, 

April 21st. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 


COMMUNICATIONS have been received from E. W. Hoare, Cork; ‘‘ Enquirer” ; 
** Subscriber”; J. D. Pottie, Paisley; RK. Gibbs, Taunton; H. J. Dawes, West 
Bromwich ; ‘‘ A Subscriber” ; F. Hobday, London ; J. W. T. Moore, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; H. Dalziel, Woking, Surrey; Dr. Billings, Nebraska ; Captain Hayes, 
Blomfontein, South Africa ; E. Clark, London; Dr. Duncan, Ontario; A. W. Hill, 
London ; H. J. Rogers, London; T.B. Goodall, Christchurch; H. J. Dawes, West 
Bromwich ; J. B. Westenholme, Manchester; H.& W. Brown, London; J. Smith, 


Huntingdon. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: Transactions of the Pathological Society of London ; 
E. A. Grange, Glanders and Farcy; Bulletin des Séances de la Soc. Nat. d’Agric. de 
France ; Dr. /. Boschetti, Echinococcosi Cerebrale negli Animali ; Procés Verbal de 
l’Academie Royale de Médicine de Belgique. 





JournaLs, ETC. : Medical Press and Circular ; Journal of the Royal Agr cultural 
Soctety of England; Berliner Thievarztlicher Wochenschrift ; American Veterinary 
Review ; Clinica Veterinaria ; Repirtorium der Tierheilkunde ; Journal of the United 
Service Institution ; Journal de Med, Véterinaire et de Zootechnie ; Lancet ; Bacterio- 
logical World; British Medical Journal; Edinburgh Medical Journal; Recueil de 
Méd, Vétérinaire; Echo Vétérinaire ; Live Stock Journal ; Annales de Meéd. 
Vétérinaire ; Moderno Zooiatro; Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und 
Vithzucht ; Mark Lane Express ; Medical Press and Circular. 


NEWSPAPERS : Nottingham Daly Guardian ; Friend of the Free States ; North 
Star; Edinburgh Evening Dispa ch; Montreal Herald; River Plate Sport end 
Pastime. 
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